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Pawns tie NEXT STEP. 
oi first duty of Government is to govern. Any Government 


worthy of the name of Government, if it is to exist at all, 

is bound to accept a challenge to its authority. And when 
the Indian National Congress sets up a parallel government, 
stimulates the Red Shirt movement in the North-West Frontier 
Province, creates a critical situation there which threatens the very 
basis of government, stimulates, also, what looks like an agrarian 
revolution in the United Provinces, and is in close touch with the 
terrorist movement in Bengal, then the established forces of law 
and order have to assert themselves. Formidable powers have to 
be taken to meet the emergency. Special Ordinances of extreme 
severity have to be enacted. 

This is the official view. It is claimed that there was ample 
justification for these measures, severe though they are, that they 
have been used with caution, moderation and common sense, that 
the machinery of government, in the face of great difficulties, has 
functioned with remarkable efficiency; and that, as a result, the 
Red Shirt movement which had been so imminent a danger had 
begun to collapse, men who had formerly been hostile had begun 
to co-operate with Government, and revenue to come in, that in 
the United Provinces the no-rent movement which had been so 
serious as almost to amount to an agrarian revolution was now 
virtually at an end; and though neither in Bengal nor in Bombay 
was there much improvement yet, on the whole, the position was 
immensely better. Moreover, it was held that the fact that not a 
single Vote of Censure, either in the Legislative Assembly or in 
any of the Provincial Councils, had been carried against the Govern- 
ment action, showed that the emergency measures had been, on the 
whole, accepted as necessary. India is not suffering under the heel 
of a Russian tyranny. It is the considered view of the Secretary of 
State for India that there is not an overwhelming crisis in India, 
but that the situation there is, on the whole, better than we might 
expect considering all the upheavals which are going on in other 
parts of the world. 

And much that one hears from India confirms this official view. 
A military officer, just back from India, said that he had had to 
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travel about the country, but he heard much more about Indian 
troubles in English newspapers than he had seen in India itself. 
The life of the country seemed to be going on much the same as 
usual. So far so good. 

In the work of reforms there is also much cause for satisfaction. 
With the utmost promptness “‘ fact-finding’? Committees were 
dispatched to India at the conclusion of the Round ‘Table Conference 
to carry on necessary investigations on the spot, and a Consultative 
Committee composed of Indian members of the Conference was 
formed to sit in India under the Chairmanship of the Viceroy as 
Deputy for the Prime Minister. Besides maintaining order the 
Government were proceeding actively with the other side of their 
programme—the pushing forward of their reforms. And the Com- 
mittees have already done their work. They worked at top speed, 
and their reports are already published. The Franchise Committee 
had to make proposals regarding the franchise for a Federal Legis- 
lature to be charged with the affairs of about 338 million people, a 
number nearly three times as great as has ever before been 
brought within the structure of a single democratically governed 
state. The responsible government we were seeking to set up 
had to rest upon a far broader basis than the present if it was to 
succeed. The electorate must be representative of the general mass 
of the people, and no important section must lack the means of 
expressing its needs and opinions. With these governing considera- 
tions in view the Committee had made comprehensive proposals. 
They had advocated a fivefold increase of the electorate for the 
Provincial Legislatures, and an eightfold increase for the Federal 
Legislature. The former electorate would be 36 millions and the 
latter 8% millions. Further, the women’s vote would be expanded 
by more than twentyfold—the proposal being to enfranchise 6% 
million women. ‘The recommendations would place 4o per cent. 
of the adult males and over ro per cent. of the women on the 
provincial electoral registers. Beyond this it was not deemed 
possible to go at present on account of the difficulty, even with 
broadcasting (the value of which is recognised), of educating a 
mainly illiterate electorate—on account also of the immaturity of 
party organisations, and of the burden for the administrative 
machinery of dealing with any larger number of voters. 

So besides having maintained order Government may justly 
be satisfied with the progress they have made in developing their 
scheme of reform. Again, so far so good. 
ee HER a | a Ne ee a 
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affairs? Those who are in gaol can hardly be so. Why these 
men and women—all highly intelligent—should have made them- 
selves liable to be imprisoned just at the very moment when 
Parliament and Government in this country were working their 
hardest to set up responsible self-government in India it is hard 
for a plain Englishman to understand. Perhaps one reason is that 
the Hindus at this time are in a hyper-sensitive state. Perhaps 
they have not got rid of their subject-race mentality. For they 
have been not only subject to the British, but to Moslem invaders 
from Central Asia for centuries before we appeared. ‘They are, 
rightly, extremely proud of their culture and in their hearts dis- 
dainful of their rulers. And this may make them extra-sensitive. 
So possibly working in them may be two opposite forces—both an 
exaggerated fear of power and an exaggerated determination to 
show their independence. Having long been accustomed to 
dependence they may not yet have acquired that easy assurance 
with which men of the world would discuss things together. Any- 
how they are prickly and suspicious and ready to dart off at a 
tangent on the slightest provocation. And when they hear of an 
ex-Cabinet Minister in a public speech saying to his countrymen : 
*“ Sooner or later you will have to crush Gandhi and the Indian 
Congress and all they stand for,”’ they are apt to take this at its 
face value, and to forget how little this particular politician’s views 
count when it comes to summing up the feelings and intentions of 
the country as a whole and registering that summation by vote in 
Parliament. In their hyper-sensitive state the Congress leaders are 
convinced that they must continue their “‘ fight for freedom ”’ and, 
with that willingness for sacrifice so characteristic of Hindus, walk 
straight into gaol without the slightest need. 

This may seem wholly unreasonable to us. But there it is a 
fact. All the Congress leaders and 26,000 of their followers are 
either imprisoned or interned. Each of these has a circle of friends 
and relations who feel deeply with him. And that feeling, we 
may be pretty certain, is one of sympathy with men who are ready 
to go to any length for what they are convinced is for the good 
of the country. And it would not be unnatural if among the 
prisoners and interned there was deep resentment against the 
foreign rulers who had put them in this plight. 

Then what about the moderates—the men who had come over 
here and worked for weeks together with our statesmen and had 
direct evidence of our efforts to frame a constitution for a self- 
governing India? Surely they can have no sympathy with the 
imprisoned Congress leaders? To the law-abiding, peace-loving 
moderate the ‘‘ civil disobedience and non-co-operative ’’ methods 
of Mr. Gandhi were highly distasteful. Tthe moderate leaders had 
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worked hard and earnestly at the practical details of constitutional 
reforms. ‘To their eloquence and ability had been largely due the 
great swing in opinion in favour of India in this country. And at 
the last Conference when Mr. Gandhi, with what to us looked more 
like mulish obstinacy than high statesmanship, had stuck his toes 
into the ground and refused to be pushed or pulled into co-opera- 
tion with Government, Mr. Shastri had passionately appealed to 
him to dismiss civil disobedience from his mind and take up the 
work of Constitution-building in a spirit of complete trust in the 
moderate leaders and faith in the British people. 

“Vou have acquired an unparalleled reputation,’’ said Mr. 
Shastri, ‘‘ your spiritual power to command men and to raise 
them above themselves is acknowledged all over the world. Shall 
not these great gifts be harnessed to the constructive work of the 
nation? Have you the heart still to lead your people trustful 
and obedient through the valley of humiliation if it be not 
necessary, and I contend it is no longer necessary. ... Believe 
me that with you and your chosen associates we can fashion our 
Constitution to great ends, and India will have cause to be truly 
thankful that you changed your plans and came here.’’ 

After having fruitlessly made such an appeal, surely the moderate 
leaders can have no sympathy with the Congress leaders now 
interned or imprisoned? One would think not. Nevertheless, they 
do. Mr. Gandhi had only been a stumbling block in their way at 
the Conference. Yet in their hearts they have a deep reverence for 
him. They did not like the Viceroy’s refusal to see him on his 
return. That refusal may have been perfectly justified. But they 
wish it had not been made. They took umbrage, too, at not them- 
selves being consulted immediately on their return to India from 
the London Conference. For weeks they had been in closest 
personal communication with British statesmen. They had hoped 
they would have at once been consulted about action against the 
Congress on their arrival in India. So their enthusiasm for Con- 
stitution-making has cooled down, and they are disposed to retire 
within their own shells. 

However quiet things may appear on the surface there is then 
what a Member of Parliament just returned from India called 

sizzling discontent ”? at heart. Ordinance rule and the imprison- 
ment of Congress leaders are resented, however justifiable they 
might appear to us. ‘The situation, as I see it, is then that order 
has been maintained—but at a cost. That cost is the estrangement 
hs: and the resentment of Congress. That is, while 
een ee we have alienated most of those who will have 
oS constitution. ‘This was the risk we had to run 
i peeaneas Ordinances. We have got what we had to expect. 

nd now what is to be done about it? What is to be our next 
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step? How can we get back to, at least, the point we had reached 
at the close of the Round Table Conference? It is an extremely 
difficult question to answer. I can only offer a humble suggestion. 
But I offer it after very careful thought. It is, first, to get over 
to the administration in India the spirit which our National leaders 
showed in that last December debate, and which they rightly 
claimed represented the true spirit of this country; and secondly, 
to do something that will strike the imagination of the Indian 
people. 

As regards the first point, the old tradition of benevolent auto- 
cracy must linger among many older members of the administra- 
tion, they must hate the prospect of the order and efficiency they 
had so long worked for going by the board, and they may doubt the 
wisdom of our ever having declared ca a EEG to be the goal 
of our policy. But it is by no means necessary to assume that all 
members of the administration are case-hardened, sun-dried bureau- 
erats with minds hermetically sealed to fresh ideas. A Member of 
Parliament who had recently been in India spoke of his astonish- 
ment at the readiness with which officers of the Indian Civil and 
Police Service sympathised with Indian aspirations. In any case, 
however, a line must be given them. ‘The administration has a 
right to expect that a definite direction should be shown them. 
Though once it is given we must trust the men on the spot. For 
only they can carry out a policy in detail and deal with the several 
emergencies as they arise. What then is the line that should be 
given and what is the spirit in which our agents in India are to 
act? 

It has been expressed by Mr. Baldwin in a way which perhaps 
better than any other would touch the ordinary administrator in 
India. In the House of Commons in November 1929 he spoke of 
the mystery and romance of our connection with India, and of the 
Indians and ourselves being brought together by the inscrutable 
decree of Providence to solve the most difficult and the most com- 
plicated problem that had ever been set to any people. We had 
promised India responsible government, and all classes in this 
country had agreed to honour that pledge both in the letter and 
in the spirit. The position of India in the Empire must be “ one 
of equality with the other States in the Empire.’’? No one dreamed, 
he said, of a self-governing India with an inferior status. 
Certainly, no Tory party with which he was connected would fail 
in endeavouring to the utmost extent of their ability to find a solu- 
tion of the greatest political problem of the day. And the interest- 
ing point about this deliberate declaration is that it received, 
according to Mr. Baldwin’s subsequent disclosure, the warmest 
approval of the late Lord Balfour who wrote of India as ‘ the 
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greatest of subjects.”” He agreed with every word Mr. Baldwin 
had used. And Mr. Baldwin said he felt he now had a great 
sanction behind him in giving the lead he did to the party. 

This Mr. Baldwin said when in Opposition. In office he says 
the same thing. Last December he again spoke of the importance 
of the subject. No problem was of more vital interest to us, to 
India, and to the whole world, and none more fascinating. The 
bulk, not only of the House of Commons, but of the whole country, 
was with the Government, he claimed, in the course they were 
pursuing—the course of procedure by conference. We must gain 
the consent of the governed. That was the basic idea of proceeding 
by conference. And that was the essential factor in democracy 
without which it could not function. We must use our experience 
and our sympathy to the utmost ‘‘ to help India to help herself.” 
India called to-day more than ever for the best we had to offer. But 
we were going forward ‘‘ with the will and intention to succeed.” 

This is the spirit in which we are, in the words of the Prime 
Minister, ‘‘ to prepare India for self-government.’’ And this is 
the spirit which by some means or other—or by many and various 
means—must be infused into the administration in India till every 
member is inspired by it to saturation point. The old order must 
be made to change, giving place to new. ‘The top-dog attitude must 
go. There must be no question of ‘‘ showing who is the master.”’ 
Comradeship must be the watchword. The mot d’ordre has gone 
forth from here that there is to be an end of any idea of the 
permanent dominance of India by the British. The new and greater 
idea of helping Indians to govern themselves has to be inculcated. 
In the words of Sir Samuel Hoare, ‘‘ partnership must be made 
the moving principle and co-operation the basis of every action.” 
From the Viceroy down to the village policeman—from the 
Governors to the whole Secretariat, to Commissioners, Deputy- 
Commissioners, Collectors, Assistant-Collectors, and Assistant 
Commissioners—all must be infused with the spirit of co-operation, 
partnership, comradeship—of British and Indians working together 
with all their hearts and with all their minds and with all their 
souls to the one great end of setting up responsible self-government 
in India. 

By speeches, by despatches to India, and, in India, by Government 
resolutions, by instructions to Provincial Governments, by speeches 
in Durbar, by personal intercourse, by intimate conversations with 
Indians from the great National leaders down to the humblest 
Santee this plain simple idea, and the spirit in which the 
eae gts intend to translate it into action must be 
= = . oe to Indians. And British public opinion here must 

at this is done. Here at home we have so many problems 
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pressing upon us—balancing the Budget, Tariffs, War Debts and 
Indemnity, Disarmament, the Ottawa Conference, and so on—that 
we are unable to pay much attention to India. But we did concen- 
trate our thoughts and feelings on India last winter, and did come 
to a definite decision. And that decision, and the spirit in which 
it was made, public opinion will expect the Government to have 
communicated in all its strength and with all its force to India. 

That sustained and definite effort be made to inculcate the whole 
administration in India with the spirit of the British people, and 
that every member of the administration should din into Indians 
day in and day out that we have no desire to stand in the way 
of Swaraj, but want to help them to it at the earliest possible 
moment, is the first part of my proposal. 

The second part is that something should be done to fire the 
imagination of the Indians. And if they can be stirred by such 
a clumsy, negative kind of a phrase as ‘‘ non-co-operation, non- 
violence, civil disobedience,’’ it ought to be fairly easy to do this. 
How shall we do it? Can we learn anything from Everest? Here 
was a definite clean-cut objective, frightfully difficult of attaining, 
with all kinds of unknown obstacles in the way, yet so alluring 
that the moment it was held up as an object to strive for, men 
leaped forward to share in attaining it. The young begged to be 
of the climbing party. Those who were past the age of climbing 
gave of their experience. Scientific men freely gave of their 
knowledge. All were thrilled at the enterprise. The efforts to 
reach the summit were watched by the whole world. Can we find 
some object to set before the eyes of Indians that will have a 
like effect upon them? Some object that all will be eager to see 
attained and the striving towards which will engage the attention 
and enlist the sympathy of the world? 

The present formula about responsible self-government ought to 
do this, but evidently does not. Why? Because its outline is 
blurred. It does not stand out sharp and distinct like Everest. Can 
we give it clearer definition—definition in the optical and not the 
legal sense? Can we name a date for Indian Freedom? 

It is nearly one hundred and ten years since Munro put forward 
the idea that the Government of their own country would eventually 
have to be given over to Indians. Next year will be one hundred 
years since the British Parliament enacted that no Indian should by 
reason of his birth or creed be debarred from holding any position 
in the administration. It is seventy-two years since Indians were 
first admitted to the Legislative Council. It is seventy years since 
Sir Herbert Edwardes declared that we must first fit India for 
freedom and then set her free. It is fifteen years since we formally 
declared that the goal of British policy was responsible self-govern- 
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ment. Is it not time now for precision? Could we not say that in 
so many years—three, five, seven or whatever the number may 
be, so long as it is not too great—India shall have the same status 
in the Empire that the Dominions have under the Statute of West- 


minster? Could we not declare that in that definite time India | 


would enjoy the status of equal partnership in a unity based on 


free and equal co-operation and with the right to do as she liked — 


without restraint or control from the Government or Parliament 
of Great Britain ? 

This would involve risks—but far greater for Indians than for 
ourselves. And risks do not deter. Certainly they do not deter 
Indians. For years they have shown themselves ready to run risks 
of imprisonment and even death in the cause of Indian freedom. 
And assuredly risk has never deterred the British in India. Those 
early English traders were ready to run it when they set forth in 
their tiny seventy-ton ships round the Cape through pirate-infested 
waters to India. And to this day those who serve in India have 

been ready em,!¢ to run it when the call is made upon 
—or indeed of their own initiative, and without any necessity 


ment had to run an enormous risk in either case. If they did 
nothing the terrorism might have spread, the no-rent campaign 
gathered momentum, and the Frontier Red Shirts broken into open 
rebellion. Jf they brought in an Ordinance and put Gandhi in 
gaol and seized the Congress leaders, they ran the risk of alienating 
the real political leaders of the country at the very moment when 
their co-operation was urgently needed for the task on hand. Risks 
must be run in any event. And if in the working for Freedom 
in seven years there is risk of failure, risk of disorder, risk of 
financial loss, it will be a risk which Indians and British will 
run together. And the mere fact of this running the risk together 
will draw them nearer. 

And this brings me to a vital consideration. There is apparent 
estrangement now. Indians are accusing us of injustice, breach of 
faith, tyranny, and all the rest of it. We need not mind. It may 
be only a passing phase if we can convince Indians that we mean 
business in this matter of self-government for India. Those who 
have actually worked with Indians know well how loyally they can 
co-operate and what friendships can grow up between them and the 
Indians. Our statesmen here in London found it the same at the 
Round Table Conference. Mr. Ramsay MacDonald said that every- 
one who co-operated with the Indian Delegates held them in 
higher and higher esteem as the days went on and as they got 
al ss oo the tremendous problem before 

spicious example of it in England may 


for a call. Risks cannot indeed be avoided. Just recently Govern- 
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be found in the universities. Among the Indian Civil Service 
probationers at Oxford, Cambridge and London Universities, I 
have seen the most striking instances of friendship between Indians 
and British young men about to go out to India in the Indian Civil 
Service. Working together in the same cause can, and does, 
engender real comradeship between Indian and British. And if we 
had more of the French easy camaraderie and could unloosen our 
traditional stiffness, it would generate still more. 

On the Indian side we have the national spirit as an aid. We 
may dislike many of its manifestations. And we British have good 
cause to resent Mr. Gandhi’s encouraging Indians to distrust us 
all these years when our statesmen have been working, might and 
main to set India on the way to freedom. But in its essence the 
national spirit is the very thing we should most desire for India. 
We could not do without it. We could do nothing with a supine 
and listless India. The Congress leaders for the last thirty or forty 
years, and latterly Mr. Gandhi, have done incalculable good to 
India by arousing a patriotic spirit and inspiring, not only the men, 
but, to an intenser degree, the women, with courage and the spirit 
of self-sacrifice in their country’s cause. This national spirit, if 
suppressed, may cause an explosion, and if allowed to jet off into 
empty air may be lamentably wasted, but if self-controlled and 
self-directed may carry India upward to unbelievable heights. 

And here again we may profit by the experience on Mount 
Everest. The one great lesson taught by those expeditions was 
that men could acclimatise themselves to the loftiest heights. The 
higher they climbed the fitter they became to climb higher still. 
It is the same with India. When I first went there fifty years ago 
no one dreamed of climbing Mount Everest and no Indian dreamed 
of self-government. The Indian National Congress had not yet 
come into being. But during those fifty years we have seen Indians 
acclimatising themselves to higher and higher altitudes in the 
sphere of government, till now they are as near to the goal of self- 
government as Norton was to the top of Everest. And we may be 
as confident that they are capable of reaching the top-most peak 
as we are that men will reach the summit of Everest. In both cases 
victory is assured. And it will be as proud a day for Great Britain 
as for India when the goal she has set before herself and before 
India has at long last been attained. 

FRANCIS YOUNGHUSBAND. 


THE QUOTA CRAZE. 


HERE has been so far little public discussion of the Addison 

Marketing Act of 1931 and the use of quotas for perishable 

and other food-stuffs. Their consequences have not been visu- 
alised. The quota system probably owes its present popularity to 
the desire of the Government’s supporters to escape the ‘‘ food-tax ”” 
cry which might have been raised had they decided to impose 
straightforward duties on food-stuffs. Yet tariffs are easier to regu- 
late, interfere less with international trade, and probably raise retail 
prices to a less extent than quotas. That there has so far been 
very little opposition to this rigid restrictive system can only be 
accounted for by the fact that it is virtually an untried instrument, 
the weaknesses of which have not yet been discovered. 

There is another reason for the prospective increased use of 
quotas which has nothing to do with the desire of the politicians 
to find the proverbial ‘‘ easy way.’? Quotas (the quantitative 
control of imports) must be both the inevitable sequel of, as well 
as necessitate, the quantitative control of home production through 
the 193: Marketing Act. Those who have staked their reputation 
on the Marketing Act and who genuinely believe in its bureaucratic 
control see in quotas a means of achieving their aim not given by 
tarifis. Owing to international treaty obligations the compulsory 
regulation of imports (i.e. foreign production) can only be put into 
operation if similar regulation is imposed on domestic production. 
So the use of quotas compels the acceptance of the Marketing Act 
by many who otherwise would not do so. 

The real object of this Act, and the unescapable consequences 
of it, are not understood. It is looked upon as a measure to 
stimulate co-operation among farmers, to enable producers to get 
more of the excessive profits alleged to be made by wholesalers 
and retailers, and to do away with what we are assured is the 
wastefulness of the present distributive system. Farmers opposed 
the measure whole-heartedly when it was going through Parliament. 
They have been won over to it by the Government’s refusal to 
give them Protection unless they accepted and worked the Act. 
They also recognised that although the Act curtailed their freedom 
it at the same time appeared to put consumers at their mercy. 
By the Act producers are empowered to create monopoly trusts 
authorised by Parliament, to limit, reduce and even prohibit 
production. They can also fix prices. 

No other nation has anything so drastic. Only one other country 
ever had an Act at all comparable, and that has been repealed. 
When the Act was under discussion, the Conservative Opposition 
in the House of Commons, instead of concentrating on the weak- 
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nesses of the measure, tried to make capital by condemning the 
Labour Government for having introduced a measure to control 
our farmers without at the same time applying equal regulations 
upon their foreign competitors. They used it to fortify their 
demand for Protection. They failed to think out the consequences 
of fixing minimum prices for home products, or to realise that 
regulating the quantity of any commodity to be distributed must 
involve regulating the quantity to be produced. Still less examina- 
tion was given to it in the House of Lords, which passed the Act 
almost without scrutiny. Even to-day I am convinced that most 
public men have not considered what the results of using the full 
powers of the Act must be. 

During the war the Ministry of Food fixed maximum prices, 
the aim being to prevent profiteering at moments of shortage, and 
to reassure the public that they were not being exploited. But 
the Ministry did not seek to prevent vendors from disposing of 
their goods at less than the maximum. Consequently, if the goods 
could not be sold, traders were able to accept lower prices. So 
there was no unmarketed or unmarketable surplus. But when 
an authority fixes a statutory minimum price the position is very 
different. If a Statutory Board fixes a minimum price for a 
home-grown commodity, e.g. potatoes, and prohibits (under threat 
of penalty) English potato growers from selling at a lower figure, 
then the Board is morally bound (and would in practice be forced) 
to take over from the growers the whole of their crop should they fail 
to find purchasers at the official price. Thus the Board would 
in effect become the monopoly purchaser of all British potatoes. 
Consideration of the first scheme (dealing with hops) prepared 
under the Act shows that this is no idle fear. Under this all 
growers would be forced to hand over their output (the amount 
of which would be fixed) to a Central Board, which could sell 
whatever proportion it chose at whatever price it thought wise, 
and which could destroy, if need be, whatever surplus was left, 
and could prevent new men taking to hop growing by refusing 
them a market. This scheme has not yet been ratified by Parlia- 
ment. But it is not claimed that its proposals took the officials of 
the Ministry of Agriculture by surprise. It illustrates the bureau- 
cratic mentality. 

If a Potato Board commits itself to buying the whole British 
crop at a fixed price, it must have power to prevent foreign potato 
growers from selling their potatoes in England at a lower figure, 
and must further be in a position to regulate the supply of foreign 
potatoes. “This might be attempted by means of quotas. But 
quotas for imported potatoes would probably break down in practice. 
‘The instrument would be too rigid. No one can estimate ahead the 
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exact volume of British potatoes which will be grown in any year, 
and what amount the public will eat in some future year, and so 
be able to estimate the precise requirements (quotas) in respect 
of imported potatoes. So the Board would probably become also 
an Import Board. Further, if a Statutory Board undertakes to buy 
at a fixed price the whole of the home crop, it must be in a position 
to limit home production as well as foreign imports, otherwise the 
market might be flooded with an excessive quantity of British 
potatoes, all of which the Board would be committed to purchasing 
at a minimum price. 

Supporters of the quota believe that they have discovered an 
answer to this dilemma, by fixing a maximum quantity for which 
the guaranteed price would be paid and by providing that the 
official price should be reduced if the supply exceeded this 
maximum. In the Wheat Act, for instance, the total amount of 
wheat which the Central Commission undertakes to buy at 45s. 
is limited to 6,000,000 quarters, i.e. the average output on 
1,800,000 acres estimated by the Ministry. This device is based 
on the theory that a Central Authority (whether the Ministry 
of Agriculture or a Board under the Marketing Act) can determine 
with accuracy what should be the maximum or ideal total 
domestic production of any commodity, whether it be wheat, meat, 
potatoes, bacon, or milk. Is this practicable? 

In 1874 we had 3,600,000 acres under wheat ; in 1913, I,700,000 
acres ; in I93I, I,200,000. Undoubtedly, if there had been a Board 
during the period after 1874 or 1913 it would have resisted the 
tendency of the acreage under wheat to fall much below the figures 
for those years respectively. To-day the Ministry of Agriculture 
lays it down that 1,800,000 acres represents our ideal wheat 
acreage—that if we have this figure under wheat we have what 
is called a ‘‘ balanced industry,’’ whereas if we had, say, 2,500,000, 
OF 1,000,000 it would be ‘‘ unbalanced,’’ and that we are justified 
in spending millions to have this particular acreage under cultiva- 
tion. Some of the best grazing land in the Midlands used to 
grow first-class wheat ; whilst Hertfordshire, where dairy cows now 
flourish, was described 100 years ago as our best wheat county. 
Had there been a Central Commission with arbitrary powers, 
strenuous and probably successful efforts would have been made to 
prevent these counties reducing their wheat acreage. These efforts, 
as we now see, would have been uneconomic, and not in the best 
interests of agriculture or the country. Since they were not 
taken, and could not then be taken, there being no authority that 
could take them, we are now actually richer, and our agriculture 
is a more valuable national asset because of this change-over. But 
this would not have been foreseen. 
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In 1931 we-had 1,200,000 acres under wheat without any subsidy. 
This might conceivably have dropped to 1,000,000 acres had there 
been no Wheat Act and had world prices continued to fall. The 
total amount of the crop would then have been 4,000,000 quarters, 
averaging four quarters to the acre. By the artificial stimulus 
of the Wheat Act we shall produce 2,400,000 quarters more than 
we did in 1931. To get this net increase will cost us, at present 
prices, £6,000,000. The same amount could have been imported 
for £3,100,000. We could thus have saved about three million 
pounds had we been content with growing our wheat economically, 
instead of uneconomically stimulating its increase to the quite 
arbitrary figure of 6,000,000 quarters. 

A year ago many were convinced that there was a glut of milk. 
Had there been at that time a Marketing Act scheme and a Central 
Board, efforts might have been made, indeed probably would have 
been made, to prevent any increase in milk-production, perhaps even 
to curtail it. Now it is common knowledge that less milk is drunk 
per head in this country than in the U.S.A., Canada, Germany, 
Scandinavia, etc. The corollary is that we ought to work hard 
to increase its consumption (and production) instead of restricting 
it. Yet to-day many are in fact supporting the heavy expenditure 
of public money under the Wheat Act on the ground that it will 
reduce the output of milk by bribing a few cowkeepers to change 
over to wheat. A few years ago the Empire Marketing Board 
was willing (with the approval of the Ministry of Agriculture) 
to give some £20,000 to foster a “‘ drink more milk’ campaign, 
and so induce an increased production of milk. To-day this 
same Ministry of Agriculture encourages the expenditure of money 
in order to tempt a few farmers to turn from milk to wheat. 

It is in fact impossible for a central body to determine what 
should be the exact production of any given commodity. The 
very fact of their attempting to do so has a definite effect on 
future supplies, and threatens to throw things out of the normal. 
For instance, if the potato growers were guaranteed a market, the 
growers of other commodities would demand equally favourable treat- 
ment, failing which they would naturally switch over from those 
crops where no profit was guaranteed by a kindly State. This was 
foreseen by the Milk Production Committee in 1919 in its Final 
Report, wherein it was stated that, if wheat prices were guaranteed, 
farmers would change from dairying to wheat unless the price 
of milk were raised. The Government’s price-fixing for wheat 
must not only mean that our bread, but that our milk will cost 
more. We learnt at the Ministry of Food during the war that one 
could not fix the price of one article and stop there, but that one 
was compelled step by step to fix the price of other commodities 
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and to fix them at all stages. So the fixing of minimum prices 
for domestic products under the Marketing Act must inevitably 
lead to the limitation (quantitative control) both of domestic and 
of imported commodities with consequences not yet adequately 
realised. 

Just as the consequences of certain powers in the Marketing 
Act have not been appreciated so the consequences of quotas have 
not been faced. ‘This instrument has not been adopted on merit 
and after reflection, but it is being brought forward because 
politicians hope to be able by its use to raise food prices without 
being accused of breaking election pledges. When it is too late 
the public may discover not only that quotas have increased prices 
a great deal more than tariff duties would have done but that they 
are also much more difficult to modify. Quotas may be used for 
various reasons, and often under widely diverse conditions. The 
practical objections to them must therefore vary with each 
particular case. Let me examine some of them. 

The public is under the impression that Parliament has just 
passed a Wheat Quota Act to compel millers and bakers to use 
a definite proportion (quota) of home-grown wheat, and thereby 
to give a section of farmers a guaranteed market and price for 
their produce higher than world price. In actual fact, the Act 
provides a quota only in name. ‘The administrative difficulties 
in the way of establishing a genuine quota for home-grown wheat 
proved too serious to be surmounted. ‘The scheme as it finally 
became law is equivalent to a tax on flour (imported and home 
manufactured) the proceeds of which under a complicated adminis- 
trative mechanism are to be handed over to farmers in proportion 
to their output of wheat. ‘To keep up the pretence of a quota the 
tax is made to vary with the price and volume of production of 
home-grown wheat. To keep in the background the element of 
taxation two semi-autonomous bodies—the Wheat Commission and 
the Millers’ Corporation—have been specially created to administer 
the scheme. Incidentally these statutory bodies appear to introduce 
directly a potentially dangerous element of monopoly into the 
production of bread. 

Another use to which the quota may be put is to obtain a reduc- 
tion of imports from a foreign country. This is being proposed 
in the case of bacon, meat and butter. In the case of bacon, 
imports can of course be restricted to any definite amount. ‘That 
is to say, the English bacon trade can be given a defined propor- 
tion of our home consumption of bacon, and this at a guaranteed 
price calculated to show a profit. So one of the first results of 
the Marketing Act plus Quotas must be to put up the home price 
to a higher figure than would be the case with an ordinary tariff. 
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Tariffs do not prohibit imports. Importers can climb over tariff 
walls if domestic manufacturers become slack or if their costs are 
raised unreasonably. One can estimate the maximum effect on 
price of a tariff. Not so with a quota, for no foreign competition 
is possible within the domestic market guaranteed by the quota. 
But, although we may restrict the amount of bacon to be imported 
from, say, Denmark, we would give that country a guaranteed 
market within the limits of its quota. Nothing could therefore 
prevent the Danes from putting up their prices to the level of the 
increased English price. They could do this without fear of 
competition within their quota from the Polish or other exporters 
of bacon. It would be natural that they should want to recoup 
themselves for their reduced sales to us. One of the great draw- 
backs to quotas is that they eliminate competition altogether. 

The very rigidity of quotas militates against expansion of trade, 
and circumscribes the markets in which we can deal. We might 
in fact be committed to buying in the dearest market without 
any chance of buying in cheaper markets. Obviously prices in 
different countries do not always bear the same relation to each 
other. If such a system were applied to bacon tons might be 
unsaleable and losing its food value in one country (because its 
quota was exhausted) whilst at the same time another nation was 
able to sell us its bacon at higher prices because its quota was not 
exhausted. Even a Socialist Import Board would seem preferable 
to this; it would at all events have the option of buying in the 
cheapest market. Supporters of quotas picture their being used 
so as to permit of British production increasing by stages until 
able to supply all or most of our demands. This would involve 
constantly decreasing foreign quotas, and thus constant friction 
with exporting nations, until the end would be reached with what 
would amount to total prohibitions on trading with certain 
countries. 

Still another use for which quotas are being put forward is to 
give an assured proportion of the available British market to 
our Dominions and Colonies, as is apparently proposed in the 
case of wheat and meats. In this there are real dangers. Take 
wheat. In the past when harvests failed in, say, Australia, with 
the consequent increase in the price of Australian grain, we were 
free to buy cheap wheat for our bread in, say, the United States. 
Or, if the growers in Canada showed any inclination to combine 
with the intention of unreasonably increasing prices, we were able 
to purchase our supplies from, say, the Danubian States or Russia. 
In future, however, if the millers have to buy 15 per cent. of 
their cereal in Great Britain (at a price far above the world price) 
and 55-60 per cent. from the Dominions, a highly dangerous situa- 
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tion may arise. Let the Dominion growers organise a pool, and 
they may force up the price of our bread to almost any figure. 
The English corn traders and millers would not be able to buy 
enough cheap grain elsewhere to keep the price of the loaf at a 
moderate figure, for their ‘‘ free market ’’ would be no more than 
enough for 25-30 per cent. of their needs. ; 

Against such a ‘‘ hold-up,’’ which is possible even although it 
may not be probable, even the Government would be powerless, 
since the Dominions would have obtained their guaranteed 
percentage of our market in return for giving us a quid pro quo 
for our manufactures. ‘The influence of our industrialists, there- 
fore, would be urged against any proposed curtailment of the ~ 
Dominion wheat quota, lest this might react on their sales to the 
Dominions. It has been suggested that such a situation, which 
all recognise to be extremely undesirable, to say the least, could 
be prevented by the inclusion in the treaties between ourselves and 
the Dominions of a clause whereby they would undertake not 
to sell to us above the world price. 

But what is the ‘‘ world price’’? Is there a recognised world 
price for wheat, bacon, beef? The world price of wheat 
varies from month to month, from day to day, even from hour 
to hour. Countries (including the Dominions) with a guaranteed 
quota in our markets could through their Wheat Pools hold up 
their supplies for other markets until they had sold their grain 
to us, thus helping to enhance the price. It might even pay a 
wheat-growing country to reduce its output so as to keep up the 
““ world price,’? because with its guaranteed quota in the British 
market it could recoup itself for reduced sales if the price had 
been kept sufficiently high. Indeed, it has been pointed out by 
the Liverpool Corn Trade Association that, unless the Dominions 
get an enhanced price for their wheat, the quota scheme will not 
benefit them. And as to the “‘ world price ”’ of wheat, the Liver- 
pool ‘‘ Futures’? Market, which is the greatest in the world, has 
stated definitely that unless there is an absolutely free market 
in wheat, world price could no longer be ascertained, nor would 
there be any safeguard against artificially increased prices. 
Alternatively it has been suggested that increased selling by other 
nations in continental markets might lower the world price in 
Antwerp and elsewhere. If this happened the Dominion grain 
trade would actually be worse off. ; 

The case of butter and meat illustrates how quotas would prevent 
the expansion of our foreign trade. We buy practically all our 
imported butter from four countries—New Zealand, Australia, 
Ireland and Denmark. Suppose we decide at Ottawa to grant fixed 
quotas to the three Dominions either by increasing the share of 
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each Dominion, with a proportionate reduction in the foreign 
quota, or else by stabilising the existing percentages. In either 
case we prevent ourselves from making any future commercial 
bargain with the non-British world on the basis of an increased 
volume of business, whatever prices may be in any foreign country 
or however desirable their markets. The same result would 
probably happen if we dealt with meat through quotas, for we 
import practically all our beef from three countries: Argentine 
73 per cent., Uruguay 9 per cent., Australia 6 per cent., and our 
mutton from four, i.e. New Zealand 52 per cent., Argentine 23 per 
cent., Australia 13 per cent., Uruguay 7 per cent. 

Lastly, it has been planned to use quotas, in cases of glut or 
over-production, to give an assured proportion of the total available 
home market to each domestic producer. This would be achieved 
by compulsorily reducing the output of every producer down to 
a definite quota, as has been proposed in the Hops Scheme. There 
is to-day a surplus acreage under hops of, perhaps, 5,000 acres 
or more. Since the war over 16,000 acres have gone out of hop 
cultivation, and are now being used for fruit, presumably because 
the owners have decided that the change was profitable. Ordinary 
economic laws have brought this about, and the country as a whole 
is no worse off. Without official control or interference, the process 
would have gone on until the right acreage had been ascertained. 
‘Those who found it unprofitable to grow hops would have changed 
over to fruit, etc., and purchasers of hops would have been able to 
buy at a fair competitive price. 

But under the Marketing Act Hops Scheme it is proposed to limit 
the total crop by reducing the acreage of each grower in proportion 
to the size of his holding, regardless of the fact that this would 
quite possibly leave men for a time with bits of spare land on which 
it would not pay them to grow any other crops. ‘The reduction 
of acreage is to be divided up in such a way between all the growers 
that much of this 5,000 acres would inevitably be wasted whilst 
it lay idle. ‘This procedure must increase the overheads of all 
growers, which itself might be enough to turn a profit into a loss 
and convert a small into a big loss. ‘This, however, is apparently 
to be avoided by giving all growers a higher price—at the expense 
of the consumer. As there is already the equivalent of 100 per 
cent. duty on imported hops it is evident that the scheme con- 
templates a further measure of control over imports, probably by 
setting up a body with the statutory right of being the sole importer 
of hops. The scheme is apparently based on the theory that the 
present acreage under hops is the ideal acreage; in other 
words that if we have about 19,000 acres under hops (the present 
figure) we have a balanced agriculture (cf. the 1,800,000 acres 
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under wheat), but that if this total were restricted and fruit grown ; 


in place of hops agriculture would be unbalanced. Under Com-_ 
munism efforts would at all events have been made to use all” 
the land to the best advantage by growing hops and fruit in 
economic units after a careful survey. Either Communism or — 
ordinary competitive trading would aim at giving us more - 
economical results than this new bureaucratic method. e 
Price-fixing by a Statutory Body must lead to higher prices than — 
would obtain if the ordinary laws of competitive selling and of — 
supply and demand were not overridden. A Government Depart-_ 
ment cannot knock out the less efficient producer or trader. That 
was seen under the Ministry of Food’s controlled prices during the $. 
war, the less efficient being given a living, while the most — 
efficient made large profits (even though gross profiteering was : } 
prevented). With price-fixing by a Central Authority inefficient 
and unenterprising producers are kept on their legs. Under the © 
normal economic laws and the competitive system there is a sf 
constant scrapping of the less efficient members of a trade. The © 
consumers get the advantage of this in lower prices and better — 
service. Government price-fixing even if not based on the costs — 
of the least efficient is certainly not determined by those of the most 
efficient. The 45s. recently fixed under the Wheat Quota Act isan | 
example of this. This figure is the average between the two 
extremes of wheat growing, namely 20s. and 7os. a quarter. It | 
is obvious that the intention is to guarantee a profit to the average 
grower. This not only means that the really good grower can make 
a big profit at the public expense, but that the less enter- 
prising farmers, by being guaranteed a profit at 45s., are enabled 
to carry on with costly and out-of-date methods. With an easy life 
assured to them under the Act, some who could mechanise will 
not do so in spite of the higher profits awaiting them though 
obviously the more enterprising will—in fact are already doing 
so. But Government price-fixing for wheat has created strong _ 
vested interests in obsolete costly methods. No Government can be | 
as ruthless under Capitalism as competition or as it would be under 
Communism. 
There is another aspect. What would have been the result of 
a “marketing scheme” set up a few years ago, when world food 
— were high at the beginning of the cycle of falling prices? 
= . Se — and trusts of producers fixing mini- 
: prices at first began to drop a little, 
nobody would have known whether this drop was going to be 
ae and consequently the whole aim of these minis would 
Serene saat BB i.e. to keep them up. But the drop 
- Still the trusts would have tried to keep 
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British prices above world prices, hoping for an early recovery. 
So it would have continued until at last consumers revolted. They 
would have demanded a reduction in prices, which would by then 
have become relatively very high. A conflict between the organised 
producers, to whom Parliament had given power to “ stabilise ”’ 
prices, and the general consuming public must soon have become 
so serious that the Government would have been forced to inter- 
vene. So the Marketing Act must inevitably lead to the Govern- 
ment and Parliament fixing food prices, a dangerous state of affairs. 

A Meat Scheme of Control has been under discussion more far 
reaching than wartime “‘ Dora.’ It has been drawn up either by 
men who not having administered war control at the Ministry 
of Food are unaware of the unexpected consequences and repercus- 
sions of interference with the ordinary laws of supply and demand 
in such commodities, or by men who are prepared for a complete 
and extended scheme of bureaucratic control. 

Much of the Marketing Act is good and necessary, but some of 
its powers are extreme and dangerous. ‘This is due to the fact 
that there was a confusion of thinking in its planning, a confusion 
between the preparation for marketing and the control of produc- 
tion and distribution. The operations are entirely distinct. The 
powers to grade and standardise produce are helpful to both 
producers and distributors. Experiments under the Grading Act 
of 1928 have proved its value. The power to make a levy on cow- 
keepers for advertising a ‘‘ drink more milk ’’ campaign should 
develop business. This is preparation for marketing and is entirely 
different from bureaucratic restriction of production and distribution 
and from statutory price fixing. These are not truly marketing. 

We have been called a nation of shopkeepers, and we should do 
well to remember that our shopkeepers, merchants and distributors, 
just as much as our manufacturers, have helped to create our wealth 
and prosperity. The inevitable result of the Marketing Act will be 
to destroy the present distributor and to replace him by some form 
of official organisation. The shopkeeper is said to be wasteful, 
extravagant and costly. But will the bureaucrat be cheaper and 
more efficient? Will the consumer be better served under the new 
system than under the old? Will the farmer be better off when 
deprived of his freedom and initiative? The time may have come 
for wiping out the middleman and shopkeeper and for dictating 
to people what they shall produce, where they shall sell it and 
what they shall charge for it. But we should make this vast 
change with our eyes open and after adequate consideration. Up 
to date, this has not been given to the problem. Parliament is 
the victim of that disease well known to all students of history, an 
unduly swollen majority. Many supporters of the Government are 
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new and, though able, very inexperienced. The state of the world 
required a National Government and the absence of party strife has 
undoubtedly enabled the Cabinet to deal expeditiously with certain 
questions, the solution of which, under different circumstances, 
would have been retarded. Unfortunately there has been no effective 
examination of the proposed food control on the Government side. 
The Labour Opposition not only are feeble, but they believe in price- 
fixing, in officialdom and in the control of private enterprise. So the 
administrative schemes under the Marketing Act and the plans for 
controlling imports through quotas are not being examined by any 
benches in the House of Commons. 

There is a further danger. Many Conservative M.P.s for agri- 
cultural constituencies are echoing the demands of their farmers for 
‘‘ euaranteed markets.’’ British industry (including agriculture) 
has not achieved its world-wide position by having its profits 
guaranteed by Parliament and by never taking risks or facing 
losses. Certain it is that this new theory must raise prices 
excessively. Hitherto, industrialists (including farmers) have made 
profits and have made losses. Competition has kept them efficient. 
Consumers have had fair prices. But let Parliament eliminate 
losses by guaranteeing remunerative prices, let Parliament enable 
the less efficient to exist by fixing these prices sufficiently high 
and by ignoring world prices, stop foreign competition altogether, 
regulate production, and there can be only one result, namely 
much higher prices and a slackening of initiative and discourage- 
ment of enterprise. It may be desirable to adopt this new method 
in industry. But if we do make the change let us do so consciously 
after careful thought, and not just drift into it without appreciating 
what we are doing. 


ASTOR. 


OUR FINANCIAL PROBLEMS AND 
PaQoliG.ls: 


HE gravity of the present financial condition of our country 

is obvious to everybody, but there are wide differences of 

opinion as to causes, and still wider differences as to reme- 
dies. It is not our country alone that is suffering, but all the world, 
and many countries much worse than ourselves. This primary 
fact compels us to recognise from the outset that the troubles 
that assail us are due to world causes and cannot be cured except 
by means of world co-operation. Few people will challenge the 
proposition that the world war was the beginning of the present 
troubles. It is true that after the war there was in many countries, 
including notably our own and the United States, a burst of pros- 
perity. Having laid down our arms we returned with a rush to the 
activities of peace. Industry flourished and, as compared with 
older days, poverty seemed almost extinct. Why then blame the 
war for the catastrophe that followed? 

The answer is that the war destroyed the pre-existing rough 
balance between production and consumption. During the war it 
was necessary for the fighting nations to expand their machinery 
of production as rapidly as possible so that the armies in the field 
might be furnished with the necessary supplies. War consumes 
goods at a pace unknown in time of peace. Not only is there the 
vast destruction of military equipment that occurs in every battle 
and necessitates prompt replacement, but everything else that the 
armies need is consumed on a colossal scale. While war is raging 
the prudent economies of normal life become impossible ; wholesale 
waste is inevitable. To meet the needs thus created the productive 
capacity of the world’s industries was expanded at a rate previously 
undreamt of. When peace came this fierce demand for purely 
military and naval equipments necessarily ceased, but meanwhile 
a new call upon industry had arisen. While fighting was in progress 
many people had from compulsion or from a spirit of patriotism 
reduced their scale of living and on the advent of peace there were 
many household deficiencies to be made good. In addition there 
was the necessity of restoring as speedily as might be possible the 
properties destroyed in the fighting areas, and the ships destroyed 
on the high seas. To meet these needs most of the industries 
of the world found they had to work full time, and many industries 
that had been exclusively engaged on war work turned over to peace 
work. Thus in the years immediately following the war there was 
a great burst of industrial activity, but as the various needs created 
by the operations of the war were gradually made good the calls 
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upon industry began to decline ; factories had to reduce their output 
or even shut down; unemployment became rampant. 

That in brief is the tale of how the Great War has contributed 
to the creation of the present crisis. The situation has been 
aggravated in many cases because during the period of post-war 
prosperity many people—especially in the United States—gambled 
heavily on what seemed to them a new gold-mine, and were reduced | 
to ruin when the gold failed to come to the surface. As a result 
we are left with two outstanding factors: an immense increase in 
the productive capacity of the world, a decrease in the world’s 
spending power. 

These general factors are accompanied by various specific changes 
which have further widened the gulf between production and con- 
sumption. In particular there has been in the wheat-producing areas 
of the world an immense development of agricultural machinery, 
with the result that a mere handful of men guiding steam ploughs 
and steam harvesters can now produce wheat enough to feed many 
thousands of people. But what are the thousands to give in return? 
The handful of wheat producers make a very poor market for the 
manufactured goods turned out by modern factories. And here, too, 
recent changes have increased the difficulties of the situation. 
During the war and the years succeeding it there has been a con- 
stant movement among industrialists to improve methods of produc- 
tion so as to enlarge output while reducing costs. Unless there 
is a corresponding increase in the demand for the goods less labour 
is required, more people become unemployed, and there are fewer 
effective purchasers of the goods produced. So far as agriculture is 
concerned the net result is that the great wheat areas in South 
America, in the United States and in Canada, have produced 
immensely more wheat than they are able to sell. To help the 
wheat grower the Governments both in Canada and the United 
States have organised plans for holding up vast stocks of wheat so 
as to prevent a further depression of prices. It is doubtful whether 
on the whole this has been a wise policy. It may have brought 
temporary relief to many wheat growers, but the artificial bolster- 
ing-up of the price level necessarily stimulates further production, 
which must ultimately lead to a further fall in prices—unless the 
Governments concerned are prepared to follow up their policy to 
its logical conclusion by buying the wheat at the taxpayer’s expense 
and then burning it. 

Politicians may flatter themselves that they can ignore the law of 
See soe : but it has a way of finally asserting itself. 
ea . on pes producing power and consuming power 
sec ss of the problem that faces the world to-day. Our 

production has been so immensely expanded by modern 
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scientific and engineering developments that it is now easy to 
produce staple commodities of almost every kind in far larger 
quantities than the world is prepared to buy them. 

Nor do we get any comfort if we turn our eyes to the East, 
where primitive methods of production still prevail. The Indian 
peasant working on his little field with a wooden plough cannot 
produce enough to enable him to obtain more than a meagre sub- 
sistence. He cannot become a purchaser of world’s goods except to 
an infinitesimal amount. Similar considerations apply to the 
peasantry of China; yet together the poverty-stricken peasants 
of India and China constitute about half the population of the 
world. If these peasants could afford to buy more there would 
be a vast potential market for the manufactures of the world, but at 
present they can only buy a very limited amount of very cheap 
goods. Nor would the world position be improved if by some 
miracle peasant agriculture in India and China were swept away 
and replaced by the mechanical methods of farming now established 
in North and South America. That would mean in the first place 
a further flooding of the world’s markets with foodstuffs, and in 
the second place the complete loss of livelihood to many millions of 
peasants who at present succeed at any rate in keeping them- 
selves alive by their personal daily work upon the land. 

The picture is not a pleasing one. Nor is any real consolation 
to be obtained from the now somewhat fashionable proposition that 
matters would be improved if prices were raised. Naturally this 
proposition appeals to the producer, whether he be a Canadian 
wheat grower or an English manufacturer. He has to meet the 
costs of production and when he tries to sell he finds he cannot get 
a price to cover those costs. It is not surprising that he should 
turn a ready ear to the advocates of currency expansion as an 
instrument for securing higher prices. The practical question is: 
How can it be done? On this point the inflationists—or the re- 
flationists as many of them prefer to call themselves—are disap- 
pointingly vague. They are insistent that present troubles are 
due to a failure of gold to meet the currency needs of the world, 
and most of them urge that a ‘“‘ controlled ’’ currency should be 
substituted for currencies based on gold, or still looking back 
towards gold. In view of the present frequent fluctuations in price 
levels, and the admitted inconveniences they create, the idea of a 
currency so controlled as to keep prices stable certainly has its 
attractions. But before accepting an abstract proposition of this 
character it is necessary to get down to details. Conceivably a 
government department or a group of financiers, placed in control 
of our currency, could, by expanding or by contracting the issue of 
paper money, greatly influence the movement of prices. But in 
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whose interest would these all-wise controllers work? The interests 
of the man who wants to sell dear are diametrically opposed to those 
of the man or woman who wants to buy cheap, and it might easily 
happen that the currency controllers, acting under pressure from a 
group of producers, might force up prices at a time when the rest 
of the community was wanting prices to fall. 
Another practical point that carries us into an even wider field 
is the question whether the control of currency in Great Brit 
could by any possibility be used to improve the outside world’s 
purchasing power of British goods. For example, how can the 
expansion of British currency help the Indian peasant to buy more 
Lancashire cotton goods? The raising of our home prices will 
definitely reduce the Indian peasant’s purchasing power unless he 
is to be supplied gratuitously with some of our expanded currency 
for his own use. Is the British Government then to be called upon 
to hand out paper money to potential purchasers of British goods? 
Even the most eager inflationist would hardly suggest this. If there — 
were no solid backing behind this paper money its value would 
speedily decline, and the process once started could not easily be 
stopped. As prices rose costs of production would also rise, 
especially in the matter of wages, and a further free distribution 
of paper money would become necessary. The difficulties would be 
serious enough if we confined this doling out of paper money to the 
inhabitants of our own country, but that would not help our export 
industries. On the contrary it would injure them. The higher our 
domestic prices rose the more difficult would it become to find 
purchasers abroad, so we should be driven to carry the currency- 
making policy to the point of a free distribution of British currency 
notes to the hundreds of millions of semi-starving peasants in India 
and China. And what would these notes then be worth? 
Personally I feel sceptical about the whole case put forward for 
currency expansion. That case is primarily based on the allegation 
that there is a shortage of gold in the world.. The evidence all 
points the other way. In the years immediately before the war the 
amount of gold in the world, as measured by the pound at its 
old value, was £1,017,000,000 ; to-day that figure, on the same basis 
of measurement, stands at £2,330,000,000. It is, of course, true 
that a good deal of this increased volume of gold has been more 
or less locked up by France and the United States, and is not 
being used as a basis for currency, but there still remains much 
nee gold available for the rest of the world than there was before 
e war. More important still is the fact that the relation between 
eee Seoen ai: the volume of currency is not rigidly fixed 
- ee te indard countries. A ee deal of effective money 
y being created by bankers’ credits. ‘These are. given 
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to responsible industrialists to enable them to finance immediate 
transactions subject to an undertaking that the credit will be 
repaid when the transaction is completed. By this excellent device 
money can be created as required to meet the actual needs of the 
case. Therefore it is difficult to find any solid justification for the 
comimnon statement of inflationists that the world is suffering from a 
shortage of money. 

Their attempt to support this statement by pointing to the 
decline in prices also fails to take account of definite facts. If the 
decline in prices were due to a shortage of money we should expect 
to find an almost uniform decline affecting practically all com- 
modities. As a matter of fact the figures of commodity prices 
show that several commodities have fallen in price to a much 
greater extent than others, and that some commodities have 
actually risen in price. Goniperine the spring of 1932 with the 
average of prices for the year 1913 one finds that wheat and maize 
have fallen in price, but that oats and rice have risen; American 
bacon has fallen, Irish bacon has risen ; butter has fallen, cheese has 
risen. Similar contrasts appear with regard to materials. Pig- 
iron has fallen in price, bar iron has risen; raw cotton and hemp 
have fallen, flax has risen. 

Even if we limit comparisons to a single year we find contrasts 
in price movements which completely cut across the notion that 
the fall in prices from which some producers are suffering is solely 
due to a shortage of currency. Comparing market prices as quoted 
in the papers for June 9th, 1932, with those quoted a year ago 
we find that sugar, coffee and rubber have fallen heavily; that 
cotton, wool and jute have fallen slightly; that iron remains 
stationary ; and that wheat and tin have risen. In view of these 
contrasts it seems absurd to attribute the difference of price levels 
to a shortage of gold or of any other form of currency. Surely 
the explanation is that owing to various causes certain commodities 
have been produced in greater volume than was needed to meet 
the world’s demand, while other commodities have not been pro- 
duced in sufficient volume. 

And if we are to hand over to the Government, or to selected 
persons appointed by the Government, the power to control prices, 
at what price levels are they to aim? Many producers of goods 
seem to assume that they would secure a permanent gain if the 
price level of their goods were raised. ‘This is very doubtful. 
There might be a temporary gain, but the producer would very 
‘soon find that the rise in price did not affect only the things he 
wanted to sell, but also the things he had to buy to carry on his 
business. In particular he would very quickly be met by a demand 
from his workpeople for a rise in wages to meet the increased 
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cost of living. At the same time he would be brought up against 
the fact that a rise in prices tends to check demand, so that while 
his costs were rising, his sales might be falling off. For these 
reasons it would probably in the long run be a sounder policy 
on the part of British industrialists to aim at reducing costs of 
production so as to be able to sell cheaper in the world’s markets. 

Here, however, we find ourselves faced with difficulties which 
at present look almost insoluble. One of the main factors in costs 
of production in most industries is the rate of wages. During 
the war wages rose to an unprecedentedly high level. In the boom 
years that followed it was possible for employers to go on paying 
these high rates. Now that the boom is over many employers are 
finding that they cannot meet costs unless wages are lowered, and 
at this point they necessarily come into conflict with the trade 
unions. Individual workmen, if permitted to negotiate freely with 
their employers, would in many cases recognise the hard facts of 
the present situation and accept a lower wage rather than see their 
employment disappear altogether. But this is an attitude that 
few trade unions are willing to endorse. The trade unions 
necessarily look at the problem from a collective rather than from 
an individual point of view. They regard it as their primary duty 
to keep up wage rates and they tend to rule out any compromise. 
The power of the unions to adopt a rigid attitude has been very 
much increased since the establishment of the State scheme of 
insurance against unemployment. As long as trade unions were 
to a large extent responsible for the provision of assistance to their 
members in case of unemployment they had to consider the risks 
involved in asking for too high a rate of pay. This no longer 
matters to them. If men are thrown out of work because wages 
are too high, it is not the trade union but the State that has to 
bear the burden. 

Perhaps the time may come when the country will begin to 
recognise that the present unemployment insurance scheme is 
based on false principles. We should probably be in a much 
sounder position if we reverted to the old practice of leaving the 
individual workman to make his own provision against unemploy- 
ment by insuring with his trade union or friendly society, while 
the State confined its action to providing relief through the 
agency of the Poor Law in cases of extreme poverty. Under that 
system we built up our industries to a point that enabled us to 
outrange every other country in the world, and with the expansion 
of our industries the well-being of our working classes also 
expanded. 

The rigidity of present wage rates is, however, only one of the 
causes that obstruct British industries in their attempt to re- 
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establish their previous prosperity. The burden of taxation is 
also a most serious obstacle. Many items of public expenditure 
are costing the country more than it can afford to pay. We are 
spending too much on education—actually £15 per child as com- 
pared with £5 before the war. We are also wasting an immense 
amount of money on building new roads or widening old ones, 
and in many cases this is done, not because the roads are really 
wanted, but as a device for providing employment for the unem- 
ployed. The folly of such devices has been notorious ever since the 
days of the old Poor Law. The men who are put on road work 
because they cannot find employment elsewhere, fully grasp the 
situation and excusably argue to themselves that the less work they 
do while on road jobs the better chance there will be of similar 
jobs being available for their unemployed comrades. As a result 
the cost of road work undertaken by the Government reaches a 
totally uneconomic figure for each man employed. 

In addition to these specific items of wasteful expenditure there 
is the general waste involved in bureaucratic administration. ‘The 
traditional habits of the bureaucrat involve constant waste of 
time over mere futilities. This means the multiplication of officials 
and consequently more wasteful expenditure, all of which involves 
further taxation of the private citizen who is trying to build up 
industries that will support themselves and add to the wealth of 
the nation. Unless we can secure a drastic reduction in public 
expenditure both national and local, so that taxes and rates can 
be greatly reduced, there is little hope of much improvement in our 
present position. 

We are also suffering—and other countries with us—from the 
excessive development of economic nationalism throughout the 
world. Each country is now trying to produce for itself all that 
it wants to consume. Imports are banned in the hope of providing 
increased employment in home industries, and trade is thus being 
blocked at the very moment that production is being artificially 
expanded. Of necessity this*involves consequences which are 
injurious to all countries. Happily there seems to be, at any rate 
in our own country, a growing appreciation of the folly of this 
policy. ‘Though we have recently abandoned free imports and set 
up a series of high tariffs to shut out foreign goods, many former 
protectionists are beginning to urge that world recovery is im- 
possible unless countries will abandon the spirit of economic 
nationalism and approach trade problems from an international 
and not from an exclusively national point of view. No one country 
in this planet can stand alone. The sooner we face this situation 
ourselves and try to persuade other countries to realise the need for 
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an international point of view in industrial problems the nearer 
we shall be to the solution of present world problems. 


This consideration affects the question of war debts and repara- — 


tions. Whether the payment of these charges arising out of the 
war is quite so big a factor in the world’s financial difficulties as is 
often assumed seems to the present writer somewhat doubtful. The 
payment is undoubtedly disagreeable to the countries that owe the 
money, but the cessation of payment may be equally unpleasant to 
the countries to whom payment is due. For example, South 
American countries have long been heavily indebted to Great 
Britain for capital advanced to them for building railways and 
other developments. Up till quite recently the dividends due on 
these British investments were regularly paid and formed an im- 
portant element in what are somewhat quaintly called our “ in- 
visible exports.’’ A year ago many of these dividends ceased to be 
paid and their disappearance was a big element in the upsetting of 
Great Britain’s trade balance, and the resulting abandonment of 
the gold standard. Therefore from the purely financial point of 
view the cancellation of war debts and reparations may not greatly 
improve matters. The benefits to be derived from that step are 
indeed moral or psychical rather than financial. Such a step would 
imply a more friendly attitude of the different nations of the world 
to one another, and that would promote that international outlook 
on trade problems which is essential to industrial recovery. 

We should still, however, be left with the main problem on 
which stress has been laid above, namely the lack of balance 
between production and consumption. The producer, aided by the 
ever-expanding developments of machinery, is able to produce 
in vast quantities goods that he cannot sell; simultaneously mil- 
lions of people throughout the world are living in conditions of 
miserable poverty because they have not the means to buy. The 
idea that the problem could be solved by supplying these starving 
millions gratuitously with paper money need not be further con- 
sidered. The paper pound would very quickly cease to have any 
real value. 

The root of the trouble is that in almost all countries the classes 
that can only live by selling their labour are increasing more 
rapidly than the classes that have the means to buy the things 
they want. If the poverty-stricken classes could be persuaded to 
produce fewer children their sufferings would immediately begin 
to decline, and within less than a generation there would be a 
better balance of the world’s population and of the world’s wealth. 

HaRoip Cox. 


THE GREEK CRISIS. 
A FTER a long period of stable government Greece has had 


two political crises in a fortnight and a Cabinet which 

lasted eight days. The resignation of Mr. Venizelos on 
May 2ist after a continuous tenure of the Premiership for nearly 
four years—the longest administration of Republican Greece— 
surprised the public abroad, which in these times of reduced 
telegraphic expenditure has heard little news from Athens, but 
was not unexpected in his own country. ‘The occasion and 
ostensible cause of the powerful Premier’s announcement was the 
opposition of practically all parties to his proposed addition to 
the recent Press law. At the time of his resignation his party 
in the Chamber consisted of 189 out of 250 deputies, the largest 
Opposition party, that of the Royalists under Mr. Tsaldares, 
being only 19 strong, that of the Labour and Agrarian party 
(the former Republican Union) under Mr. Papanastasiou number- 
ing 13, while the other four groups under Messrs. Zavitsianos, 
Kaphandares, Michalakopoulos and General Kondyles comprised 
only 25 between them. But this huge majority was not supposed 
to represent the numerical strength of the Venizelist party in the 
country. In all countries, and not least in Greece, ministries long 
in office suffer from the inevitable erosion caused by the unsatisfied 
and exaggerated aspirations of their supporters. A large propor- 
tion of the Greek electorate is composed of refugees, who, in 
spite of all that has been done for them, are prone to think 
that more might have been accomplished. ‘The outspoken refusals 
of Mr. Venizelos to make concessions, detrimental in his opinion 
to the public welfare, in response to the clamorous demands of 
vested interests, have naturally increased the ranks of the dis- 
contented, while the Opposition would have been superhuman if 
it had not seized the occasion to point out how much better it 
would have treated the applicants for Ministerial favour. 

No Prime Minister of our time has been less of a demagogue 
than Mr. Venizelos, who, having been elected by the overwhelming 
majority of the Greek people at the election of 1928, adopted the 
attitude, rare in modern democracies, of insisting that he should 
guide, and not follow, public opinion, as, for instance, in the 
question of Cyprus. A significant proof of the consequent change 
in the country was found in the Piraeus municipal election on 
February 28th, fought on political lines by both Republicans and 
Royalists, when the Royalist candidate for the Mayoralty, owing 
to Republican dissensions, the result of Greek individualism, was 
elected at the top of the poll. As, however, he had just failed 
to obtain the 4o per cent. of the total votes polled, required by 
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law to secure a valid election, a second ballot was necessary, when 
a new and much respected Venizelist candidate, Admiral Miaoules, 
was elected by a large majority. 

Meanwhile, outside Parliament, a large section of the Press had 
been daily undermining the Government. Athens alone is blessed 
with eighteen daily newspapers, of which, somewhat as in London, 
those with the largest circulation induce their readers to accept 
their view of politics by presenting photographs of ingenuous 
film-stars bathing on Miami beach and initiating curious historical 
students into the mysteries of Abdul Hamid’s seraglio. Others 
offered valuable prizes to their subscribers, while others again used 
language against the Premier which reminded English readers 
of the Irish Press in the days of ‘‘ bloody Balfour,’’ and classical 
scholars of the attacks of Aristophanes upon Kleon. Gradually, 
the yellow and the Royalist newspapers together obtained the 
largest number of readers, while one or two unsensational 
Venizelist journals began to criticise, not the Premier, but those 
around him. For, like Gladstone, Mr. Venizelos is a better judge 
of measures than men, and, just as the British statesman declared 
that he was “‘ not a Gladstonian, but a Liberal,’? so Mr. Venizelos 
has had reason to deny that he was a Venizelist. ‘‘ Save me from 
my friends; I can defend myself from my enemies’’ is an 
aphorism applicable to statesmen in most countries. A diligent 
student of the Opposition Press—the writer once saw his attendant 
carrying a bundle of Opposition journals to the Premier’s break- 
fast-table—Mr. Venizelos introduced a measure limiting the size 
of newspapers, so as to lessen the quantity of paper imported, 
and imposing heavy penalties upon those newspapers which offered 
prizes to their subscribers. Not content with this, he endeavoured 
to prevent the publication of any article likely to damage the 
currency, unless such article were guaranteed by the leader of 
one of the recognised political parties. Experienced persons 
friendly to Mr. Venizelos told the writer that such an enactment 
could not have been carried out. Imagine, for instance, in England 
Mr. Keynes having to seek the approval of Mr. MacDonald, Mr. 
Baldwin or Mr. Lansbury before publishing an article on econo- 
mics! In Greece, if there is no Keynes, there are very capable 
economists outside Parliament, while of the party leaders one only, 
Mr. Kaphandares, would be recognised as an economic authority in 
the City of London, for Mr. Venizelos, like Bismarck, is a Foreign 
rather than a Finance Minister. Such was the opposition to this 
proposal that he resigned, undefeated in the Chamber, but no 
longer invincible in the country. No modern statesman is less 
adapted than Mr. Venizelos to retain power on sufferance. His 
character is of the oak, not of the willow; and, if he cannot enforce 
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his policy, he prefers to make way for someone else who can, or 
thinks that he can. " 

At a moment when Greece was faced by the categorical 
imperative of the economic crisis—for she had abandoned the gold 
standard on April 24th—the obvious policy was to forget party 
differences, let the recent past bury its dead, and combine in what 
the Greeks call an ‘“‘ @cumenical ’? Government, composed of the 
leaders of all the parties. Twice before in Greek political history 
had such a ministry ‘“‘ of all the Talents ’’ been formed, once in 
1877 at the crisis of the Eastern question, again in 1926 after the 
election which followed the fall of General Pangalos. ‘The more 
recent example of Mr. MacDonald last autumn was cited in the 
Chamber as worthy of imitation. But Mr. Tsaldares, the Royalist 
leader, declined to join in such a combination, preferring to reserve 
himself for the future; all attempts to form a Coalition Cabinet 
of all the Republican parties, despite the efforts of the President 
of the Republic, who had presided over the ‘‘ CEcumenical ’”’ and 
the two Coalition Cabinets of 1926-7, failed, and on May 26th 
an ordinary party Cabinet was formed by Mr. Papanastasiou, 
with the promised support of the Venizelist majority from out- 
side. It is easier to “‘ sit on the fence and slang those at the 
plough ’’ than to govern at a crisis. 

The new Premier, as he told the writer, had a difficult task 
before him. His legions were few and his problems many. But, 
as he showed when he presided over the first Balkan Conference 
at Athens in 1930, he is tactful in reconciling opponents; and 
although he was the Premier under whom the Republic was 
proclaimed in 1924, he does not inspire in the Royalists that 
animosity which the much less Republican Venizelos provokes. 
For, with a few exceptions, the Royalists or ‘‘ Popular ’’ party 
are more anti-Venizelist than enthusiastic about a monarch who 
is not their beloved Constantine, and who has wisely said that 
he will not return to Greece as the leader of a party but only 
as the chosen of the nation. “The Republican Premier and the 
Royalist leader, a man who, like him, inspires no personal 
enmities, have been known to address one another by their 
Christian names. Taking a broad view, Mr. Papanastasiou wished 
Mr. Venizelos to represent Greece at the Lausanne Conference, 
for he realised that the late Premier’s prestige abroad is far 
greater than that of any other Greek statesman and that, if anyone 
could obtain favourable financial terms for Greece, that man was 
Mr. Venizelos. All but the most ‘‘ die-hard ’’ Royalists recognise 
in their hearts that their great enemy, even if they do not regard 
him as a prophet in his own country, is a national asset of great 
value at an international Conference. So at Lausanne in 1923 Mr. 
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Venizelos, though out of office, had placed his long experience 
of international affairs at the service of his country, not, as was 
said of Burke, ‘‘ narrowing his mind, and to party giving up — 
what was meant for mankind.’? An anecdote illustrates the value 
of Mr. Venizelos to Greece abroad. An eminent Professor of 
the Athens University, while on a lecturing tour in the United 
States, was asked by a ‘‘ man in the street’? whence he came. 
‘From Athens,” said the professor. ‘‘ Georgia or Texas?” 
queried the American. ‘‘ No; Athens, Greece,’ replied the 
scandalised scholar. ‘‘ Let me see,’’ answered the local searcher 
for knowledge, ‘‘ I’ve heard that name somewhere but I can’t 
remember in what connection.’? And then, with a sudden inspira- 
tion, he exclaimed : ‘‘ I know; Venizuelos ”’ (sic). 

If not such an international figure as his predecessor, Mr. 
Papanastasiou is sympathetically known to Englishmen. He has 
twice visited our country, he speaks our language, he proved 
himself a genial host during the Byron centenary of 1924, which 
coincided with his former Premiership; he is specially interested 
in social legislation, and he was the only member of the Chamber 
who spoke in favour of the new Bill for the protection of animals, 
which became law in April and is a great advance upon the 
previous Greek legislation, especially as regards the barbarous 
methods of transporting animals by sea, which leave with so 
many tourists an unpleasant reminiscence of their journeys in 
Greek waters. During the last two years Mr. Papanastasiou has 
devoted much time and trouble to the furtherance of Balkan 
Union, and of all Greek statesmen is the most ‘‘ inter-Balkanic.”’ 
He headed the Greek delegation to the second Balkan Conference 
at Constantinople in 1931, and told the Turkish Premier and 
Foreign Minister on their way through Athens on June rst that 
his policy would be even more Turkophil than his predecessor’s. 
In return they promised to apply immediately the Greco-Turkish 
postal union advocated by the Conference, and create a mixed 
Commission to examine the difficult question of the exchange of 
products between the two countries. Having been temporarily 
Minister of Foreign Affairs in the early days of his former 
Premiership, he was not a Ministre des Affaires Etrangéres 
étranger aux affaires, and he has written often in the excellent 
review, Les Balkans, published at Athens. His opponents some- 
times accuse him of being, in domestic politics, ‘‘ a Communist ”’ 
On the principle that Conservatives call moderate Labour men 

Socialists,’’ and moderate Liberals ‘‘ Radicals.’’ Certainly, 
he represents the left wing of the Republican party, but between 
Levidi (his native place) and Leningrad there is a great gulf fixed. 
Less of a realist than his predecessor, he was one of the few 
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convinced Republicans in Greece in the days of the Monarchy. 
He was banished to a volcanic island by General Pangalos, but 
mercifully decided to send the ex-dictator to the more agreeable 
exile of Corfi. 

But this second Papanastasiou Cabinet was destined to live only 
eight days. The Premier insisted upon the adoption of a measure 
for workmen’s insurance, the immediate passage of which Mr. 
Venizelos and his party considered undesirable. The general 
tone of Mr. Venizelos’ speech when the Papanastasiou Cabinet 
presented itself to the Chamber was unfavourable, especially his 
criticism of the new Premier’s party as a ‘‘class party,’? now 
that it had evolved from the Republican Union of 1924 into the 
Labour and Agrarian party of 1932. Mr. Papanastasiou imme- 
diately resigned, and his experience having shown the impossi- 
bility of forming a Coalition Cabinet, there was no alternative 
to the return of Mr. Venizelos to office. On June 4th he resumed 
the Premiership, but his Cabinet included only two of his former 
collaborators—Messrs. Michalakopoulos, who returned to the 
Foreign Office with the Vice-Presidency of the Council, and 
Varvaressos, the ‘‘ technical’’ Minister of Finance. It was felt 
that several of the former Venizelist Ministers had lost popularity 
during their long spell of office, and on the principle of the rotation 
of crops it was thought desirable to make trial of some other 
members of the Liberal party. 

The new Cabinet announced that its programme would be 
administrative not legislative, at least till the elections, which 
will be held not later than September 25th, when the present 
Chamber will have run its legal course. At a moment like the 
present, when Greece should concentrate her attention upon one 
problem—how to pay her way—it would have been impolitic to 
plunge the country into the whirlpool of an election, which would 
have embittered party feeling and made collaboration, always diffi- 
cult among Greeks, impossible. If, in the fullness of time, a new 
system of education in the true sense of the word, such as that 
tentatively adopted in the Anglo-Greek school at Spetsai, succeeds 
in making the Greeks learn team-work, Greece will be easily the 
first country of the Near East. But, as long as an exaggerated 
individualism hampers corporate co-operation, stability will be 
difficult. Meanwhile, although none but the hasty Hellenic 
traveller or week-end journalist can prophesy the near future of 
Greece, this Venizelos Cabinet should last till the election, barring 
some unforeseen accident. Pangalism has, indeed, started a daily 
newspaper, which preaches a “‘ popular dictatorship ’’ and adorns 
its pages with pictures of a gallows for those who cannot prove 
“‘ whence they got’ their wealth. But the Pangalist dictatorship 
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of 1925-6 is now chiefly remembered for its vain attempt to 
lengthen ladies’ skirts, and now that a more dictatorial Parisian 
dressmaker has decreed that they shall be longer its main reason 
for existence is gone. 

The effect of any violent change at a moment when political 
stability is the basis of financial stability would be disastrous 
to Greek credit. To save the drachma is a far more important 
question than the form of government; now if ever is the time 
when ‘‘ whate’er is best administered is best.’’ Critics may find 
fault with some of Mr. Venizelos’ temperamental speeches, but 
he has given Greece what above all else she needed : a long period 
of quiet, when the Government governed, the military minded 
its own business, the country progressed, and Athens ceased to 
provide sensational ‘‘ copy ’’ to jaded newspaper readers. A net- 
work of agreements have brought Greece into friendly relations 
with all her neighbours, and she has thus been able to devote herself 
to that internal development which (it is hoped) the general 
economic crisis has only temporarily interrupted. 

The election is a great incognito. The recent adoption by 
Mr. Venizelos of the system of proportional representation, to which 
he was formerly opposed, but which was always preferred by Mr. 
Papanastasiou, was due to the express desire of excluding the 
Royalist party from power. If the Royalist leader had been willing 
to declare that, in the event of a victory of his party at the polls, he 
would not raise the question of the monarchy, Mr. Venizelos would 
have had no objection to the retention of the ordinary system. But 
to obtain definite statements of either financial or general policy 
from Mr. Tsaldares was beyond the powers of his adversary. 
Consequently, the election will tend to produce a number of parties 
rather than a strong government, based on a big majority. Greece 
will be divided into constituencies, with a few exceptions, such as 
the three privileged ‘‘ nautical’ islands of Hydra, Spetsai and 
Psara, returning one member for every 25,000 inhabitants, the 
total number of deputies being 247. The probable result will 
be the revival of the short-lived Cabinets characteristic of the early 
years of the Republic and of those of George I. When Ministers 
come and go every few months, legislation becomes difficult, and 
even under Mr. Venizelos over-centralisation and bureaucracy were 
serious obstacles to improvements. he gift of a drinking-fountain 
for animals by a benevolent English lady was thus impeded for 
months because of the red-tape in one of the Ministries. This 
is the new Lernzean hydra, which needs the firm hand of a modern 
Hercules. But Hercules lived before the days of party politics ; 
his club was not a political one. 

Il-health unfortunately prevented Mr. Venizelos from represent- 
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ing Greece at Lausanne, but even his international reputation could 
hardly have obtained all that his country desired. Much has been 
written in the financial Press about the inability of Greece to pay 
the interest on the shares of the foreign bondholders, of whom, 
according to an official statement, 50 per cent. are persons resident 
in England, only 5 per cent. in France and only 0.5 per cent. in 
Italy—the three countries represented on the International 
Financial Commission at Athens. But to the credit of Greece 
it must be remembered that she has for many years paid her 
liabilities to her foreign creditors regularly, and paid them in 
gold. Indeed, since 1893 there has not been a serious financial 
crisis in Greece. That successive Greek governments have spent 
money unnecessarily in various directions is true: witness the 
expenditure upon the conversion of the Old Palace into a meeting- 
place for the two Houses of the Legislature, which would not 
have been needed if the Constitution of 1927 had not bestowed 
upon Greece the luxury of a Second Chamber, with which she 
had dispensed since 1862. But economy is now the order of the 
day, and the pedestrian incurs less risk of being run over by the 
automobiles provided by the taxpayers for the convenience of 
Ministers. If the Hellenic authorities walked more, the Athenian 
pavements might be improved, and such accidents as that in 
which an Under-Secretary fell into a hole in the street be avoided 
by the general public. Nothing is gained by putting such pressure 
upon Greece that she cannot pay at all; competent foreign observers 
who have devoted much time to the study of Western Thrace and 
Macedonia, believe that in five years’ time those ‘‘ new ”’ provinces 
will become so productive, owing to the drainage works and the 
refugees, who form 35 per cent. and 45 per cent. of the population 
of those provinces respectively, that Greece will be no longer 
forced to purchase wheat from abroad and thus be able to diminish 
the difference between her imports and exports. The amalgama- 
tion of several Ministries and the reduction of armaments as the 
result of the pacific policy advocated by all parties tend to 
economy. 

Mr. Venizelos made it a condition of resuming office that the 
powers of the President of the Republic should be strengthened 
on the lines of Article 48 of the German Constitution, which 
entitles the President to take the necessary measures, by force 
if need be, for the preservation of public order. When the Greek 

constitution of 1927 was framed, the tendency was to make the 
‘President a figure-head. The five years prescribed by the Con- 
‘stitution as the earliest period for its revision are now up; but 
‘time is required for the revision to come into effect, because it 
must ‘‘ be accepted by an absolute majority of both Houses 
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separately, and then, three months later, by both sitting together 
as a National Convention by a majority of at least three-fifths 
of the total number of their members.’’ Thus, at a time when 
financial questions overshadow all others, the legislature would 
be asked to ‘‘ tinker the machinery ’—an operation conducted in 
Greece no less than elsewhere with much discussion between the 
rival mechanics. Besides, if the President is to become more 
of a ruler, a different type of man will be required for the post, 
which would attract ambitious politicians if it meant power as well 
as dignity. But a powerful President would probably clash with 
a powerful Premier, and thus the machine would not work. Even 
in existing circumstances there was once a risk of such a conflict. 

But these things ‘‘ lie on the knees of the ’’—electors. To Great 
Britain the future of Greece cannot be indifferent, owing to her 
geographical position, especially now that Tatoi has become the 
Clapham Junction of Eastern aviation, and the Greek aerodromes 
are stepping-stones on the flight to India. After a long period, 
during which Great Britain modestly hid her head while other 
Great Powers were always in the limelight at Athens, it was 
gratifying to see the splendid British exhibit at the Aircraft 
Exhibition there in April—largely due to the energy of Captain 
Dacre. It is, therefore, all the more regrettable that, owing to 
lack of financial support, the only British institution in Athens, 
the Archzeological School, is to be deprived of its assistant-director. 
For Greece is one of the rare countries where learning is 
appreciated and Greeks are surprised that rich Englishmen so little 
understand value as a national asset. As a set-off to this, the 
successful representation of Shakespeare’s Tempest in English 
at the Spetsai School in May showed what Greek intelligence and 
English direction can achieve. 

WILLIAM MILLER. 
Athens. 


RELIEF WORK: ITS ROMANCE AND 
CRITICISM:* 


LOOD and famine have their tragic side; relief work 

undoubtedly has its romantic side. Wheat from a million 

acres of American prairie sails three thousand miles across 
the Pacific Ocean, penetrates two hundred miles up the Yangtzse 
to Nanking and from thence proceeds northwards by train to 
Pengpu, westwards again by water four hundred miles to Hankow 
and there again it spreads out along roads like the fingers of 
a hand, two hundred miles in each direction. Difficulties of transit 
furnish endless problems for solution. Transhipment from ocean 
carriers demands careful supervision and constant guard against 
peculation. Bags of flour have been unstitched and stitched again 
so carefully that only the most minute scrutiny shows where they 
have been tampered with. Sacks of grain, furnishing suspiciously 
hard corners, are found to contain long pieces of wood or bricks 
and stones, inserted to make up the weight of the abstracted grain. 
Ceaseless vigilance must be exercised to prevent such losses; but 
even when they occur and when other leakages arise as through 
the trickle of grain from the seams of sacks carried on the shoulders 
of coolies, yet one is consoled in the thought that this is no real 
loss of grain to the famine area but merely a premature distribu- 
tion to very needy people whose want drives some to theft and 
others to sweep up the wheat from the ground and separate it from 
the dirt with which it has been mixed. It is unfortunately not 
only coolies who descend to petty pilfering. Whilst watching the 
discharge of grain at Nanking I observed a man led away between 
two soldiers. He proved to be a Chinese overseer caught in the 
act of removing under his arm, in a bundle of newspaper, an 
elongated roll of flour : he met with summary justice. Eventually 
the grain reaches the centres of distribution by many modes of 
transit ; launch, lighter, junk, barrow, porter or pack. Sometimes 
it travels along routes of adventure. Recently I made inspection 
in a launch which had just returned from the Communist area 
in the higher reaches of the river. ‘The wheelhouse and cabin 
bore bullet marks made in the previous week: but its cargo got 
through. It is an instance which could be multiplied many times 
over ; and if ever the story of this relief effort comes to be written, 
credit must be given to the men who stuck to their duty at the 


peril of their lives. 


* Dr. Hewlett Johnson, Dean of Canterbury, left England in February on a 
one-man mission of sympathy and help to the flood victims of China, He has 
been working in close co-operation with Sir John Hope Simpson, Director- 
General of the National Flood Relief Commission. 
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Difficulties of transportation are but the prelude to the yet 
greater difficulties of distribution. It is here that the personal 
equation means so much. In centres where a large community 
of high-minded and high-principled men, schooled by generations 
of ethical and religious training, is available, capable and just 
administrators are quickly found. One often marvels at the work 
of these men, who at obvious cost to themselves, and without a 
scrap of personal gain, render efficient and disinterested services 
of many kinds. In other centres this supply is lacking and then 
the problems multiply. Happily such centres grow scarcer. I 
visited one such district, where the work of just distribution had 
deprived certain petty officials of what they had long regarded 
as their accustomed right, the deduction of a percentage from all 
such distributions. ‘They could not vent their wrath directly, so 
they incited a mob of persons to attack the mission station from 
which distribution of relief had been made with no deductions. 
Two American ladies were alone in the mission compound and 


only at the last moment, and just as the doors were breaking in, — 


did the magistrate send soldiers. No blood was shed, but the 
situation was dangerous. Fortunately the Chinese district 
inspector of the National Flood Relief Commission arrived in the 
town at the very moment of the trouble; the magistrate feared 
that his negligence, if not connivance, would be reported to head- 
quarters, and within a very short space the whole group of petty 
officials appeared before the ladies with their abject apologies. 

The actual distribution of grain flows mainly through the two 
channels of labour and free relief. Free relief is largely an 
emergency measure, and ministers in the main to the immediate 
needs of the women and children. This work will decrease as 
agriculture becomes re-established and as reclaimed homesteads 
permit of a return of their owners. There will remain, however, 
the problem of the widows and orphans; and this is a problem 
which weighs heavily upon those who are responsible for its 
solution. It is no uncommon sight even now to find children on 
the streets, in some districts, crying in the evening for food and 
shelter. 

But the main channel of flood relief has of necessity had to be 
made through labour payments and this safeguards the moral 
of the workers while it secures a wide distribution of assistance 
in the very areas where the need is greatest. Furthermore, it 
is a safeguard against future disaster. For hundreds of miles 
along the banks of the Yangtzse River, as well as along the rivers 
in the flooded area, great dykes have been protecting the 
oft-times lower-lying cultivated land behind their shelter from 
annual disaster by flood. In the exceptional deluge last summer 
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these dykes were broken through in many places and the waters 
carried death to the towns and villages behind them. The broken 
dykes need immediate repair: in some cases they need radical 
remodelling on modern lines and under the supervision of modernly 
trained Chinese engineers. Payment for the work forms the major 
part of the relief administration and it is made in grain and 
generally on a piecework scale. Dyke building of this nature involves 
peculiar problems. Whereas piecework will ensure an adequate 
quantity of work, the personal interest of local workers alone 
will ensure its quality. That is a matter of vital importance, and 
when the people repairing a certain section of dyke are local people 
they themselves will see that the ‘“‘ tamping,’’ as the stamping 
down of the earth is called, is well and truly done. ‘Transported 
refugee labour may result in a greater quantity but a dangerously 
lessened quality of work. Add to these technical difficulties the 
other administrative difficulties of distribution of grain among 
thousands of gangs of workers and the organisation in matters 
of hygiene and medical supply, and the problems grow. 

In the very nature of the case there are and have been many 
criticisms on the one hand of the actual work being done, on the 
other of the whole principle of relief in general. Criticisms of 
the actual work spring as often as not from ignorance. I saw 
this proved to the hilt recently when one old resident in a foreign 
settlement in China was taken out for a half day’s inspection of 
the work being done. My advice to most critics is that they shall 
go into the field itself. I am confident that the work which I 
have been inspecting during the past weeks and over a very wide 
area will speak for itself. Criticisms of the principle of any 
foreign assistance are more varied in their nature and involve wider 
issues. ‘The criticism that China should undertake her own work 
of relief again reveals ignorance of actual facts. China bought 
fifteen million bushels of wheat from America, who accommodated 
her with a long-term loan at a low rate of interest. She appealed 
to the League of Nations for assistance in the administration 
of the work and Sir John Hope Simpson was nominated. China 
herself promised three million dollars a month to meet transporta- 
tion charges and administrative expenses. As a matter of fact this 
is one of the largest efforts in relief work that the Chinese Govern- 
ment has ever undertaken during recent centuries, and the results 
will not be without credit to her labours. It was only on the 
outbreak of hostilities with Japan that the Government was unable 
to keep up with the full amount of the monthly payments. It 
was mainly at this juncture that an appeal was made to friends 
of China in foreign countries to help; and made not by the Chinese 
Government, but by those who were deeply interested in Chinese 
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welfare and in the effort of relief, a large proportion of those 
who made the appeal being Christian missionaries. 

‘The more extremist criticism that China should be left alone 
to work out her own salvation may also be challenged by an 
appeal to facts. And I write of these facts now not as one whose 
personal knowledge of China is bounded by a residence, of how- 
ever extended a period, in one of the Treaty ports. I write as 
one who has had exceptional opportunities and facilities of seeing 
things as they really are in the interior. "The more I penetrated 
the more convinced I became that if China were left alone at 
this critical moment in her history not only were vast destructive 
forces in danger of being let loose, but the Western world would also 
be deprived of one of the greatest opportunities ever presented 
to her in connection with the East. For we are at the parting 
of the ways. ‘The centre of gravity of the world’s activity is 
seemingly shifting from West to East, from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific Ocean. China holds the dominating position in that new 
world. Sympathetic co-operation with her at this moment will 
result in a pooling of the resources and experiences of the East 
and West. 

I cannot close without expressing my deepest admiration, born 
of all that I have seen in my travels of inspection, of the wonderful 
service that America is rendering to China at this hour. Crippled 
by her own financial troubles she yet stretches her hand across 
the seas to help those who are still more hardly hit than she 
both by flood and famine. America, in this respect as in so many 
more, has acted up to the highest traditions of the Anglo-Saxon 
race and of a great Christian people. 

HEWLETT JOHNSON, 
Dean of Canterbury. 
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WHERE MUSICAL CRITICISM GOES 
ASTRAY. 


“Ts it honest in deed and word? Is it a true thing? ”’ 
(As You Like It.) 


N an interesting biography of Wagner that appeared recently, 

the author points out a fact for the truth of which I can vouch, 

having lived in Germany during the later stages of Wagner’s 
and Brahms’s careers; namely, that whereas from the first the 
public acclaimed Wagner, no stone was left unturned by the Press 
to vilify and ridicule him. After which, passing on to Brahms, 
whose public was increasing yearly in numbers and enthusiasm, 
the writer remarks: ‘‘If one imagined that a composer so 
obviously in the true line of classical descent must surely appeal 
to some of these critics whom Wagner’s subversive methods 
alienated and disgusted . . . wrong again!’’ ‘That author is 
speaking nothing but the tragi-comic truth. JI well remember 
that the Wagner public was perhaps more aggressively demonstra- 
tive than that of Brahms, the operatic and the concert arenas 
being two very different places; but to both these great men the 
Press was equally hostile. 

This is the oldest of old stories. Critics are fallible and have 
erred in other fields; but nothing like the wholesale reversal 
of their musical judgments has occurred in the history of literature 
and painting. Reflecting, not for the first time, on which fact, 
it occurred to the writer that most people, perhaps even critics 
themselves, are unaware of the gulf that yawns between musical 
criticism and every other form of critical activity. The following 
pages represent an endeavour to get at the heart of this matter; to 
point out what the practice of the terrible art of musical com- 
position involves; and to invite readers to deduce what sort of 
responsibility rests on those who sit in the seats of judgment. 

The best way of clearing the ground is to invite consideration 
of what happens in other departments of creative art. If the Press 
unanimously damns a picture or a book, it does not greatly 
signify, because though you may begin by thinking the critics 
are probably right, you soon come across someone who declares 
they are wrong; whereupon you investigate the matter for yourself. 
Again, if the drama is in question, a play generally achieves some 
sort of run and perhaps, notwithstanding a bad Press, the public 
catches on before all is over. Then comes into action that 
gratuitous advertisement which I always fancy makes the ultimate 
fortunes of a book, one person saying to another: “‘ You must 
read it.”? By degrees the theatre fills up night after night, and 
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presently not a trace will be found in the Press of that premature 
condemnation. 

In a word, on certain battlefields the critic’s weapon is not lethal. 
But owing to its infinite complexity, and because of the cumbrous 
machinery it demands, music is in a category by itself; and here 
the Press really can do damage as in no other department of 
art. We need not linger over pronouncements on the classics, 
unless to test the value of verdicts on the living. If the critic 
of a first-class weekly deplores Beethoven’s lack of style, and in 
another number remarks that Bach is a dry-as-dust contrapun- 
talist, chiefly remarkable as begetter of eighteen children, and 
a knack of reeling off fugue after fugue while the latest batch 
of infants crawled screaming about the floor . . . well, such 
crackers explode harmlessly against the pedestals of these giants, 
and except for possible reactions on the young idea have no 
importance. But where writers like the above can do real mischief 
is on the field of contemporary music. 

Let us begin by enumerating the many disturbing and distorting 
factors, both technical and spiritual, that must be got round before 
a composer’s thought can be adequately transmitted to a listener. 
All there is of a poem or a picture lies revealed on page or canvas ; 
but a new musical. work may exist in manuscript only and cannot 
be studied at leisure, either before or after performance. Even 
if it is printed, how many people are capable of tackling a com- 
plicated modern vocal score? Nor does music really exist till 
the air is ringing with it. And when that happens, remains the 
question of the rendering. A message that might have got safely 
home with one more rehearsal is lost in a fog owing to inadequate 
preparation, and I really do not know whether orchestral or 
chamber music suffers more grievously under such conditions. 
Again the conductor may not perceive, or may be incapable of 
pulling out, the features on which the effectiveness of a work 
depends ; apart from which, in the case of highly individual music 
it is often hard to drive or insinuate its meaning into the bodies 
and souls of the executants. That is why the first orchestra that 
was asked to play the prelude to Tristan dissolved in 
laughter, and the second refused to go on playing at all. 

And now let us pass to the concert room. ‘There sits the 
audience ready to snap up what it can while music notes rush past 
it like leaves driving before an autumn gale. And when the 
thing is over, it’s over. No going back again to the Leicester 
Galleries to have another stare at that disconcerting picture of 
which you may presently feel the subtle charm working in your 
blood ; no re-demanding at the Library that novel you had pitched 
into a corner of the sofa, but about which you will soon be making 
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the lives of your friends unbearable till they too have read it; 
no... but why labour the point? By this time it is obvious 
that very exceptional qualities are needed in one who sets out to 
judge an unknown musical work. How, for instance, does he 
know if it is badly scored or only badly played? Whether the 
composer drowns his voices, or whether the conductor is not 
keeping his band down? And here one must point out that even 
the greatest conductors cannot perform that feat—a matter of drill 
—if the players are practically reading at sight, which is 
frequently the case. Nor is lack of rehearsal the only trouble; 
a very common one is the absence of certain important instruments 
not usually adopted by the capable and hard-working amateurs, 
mostly of my own sex, whose ardour keeps things afloat in the 
provinces. 

And now we come to the critic’s chief difficulty, though luckily 
for him it is seldom encountered, which is finding himself face 
to face with originality. Here for the nth time I must quote 
Sir J. Fitzjames Stephen’s profound and consequently simple 
definition of this upsetting element, which, he says, ‘‘ does not 
consist in saying what no human being has ever said before but 
in saying exactly what you yourself think.’’ Now much as we 
may dislike facing the fact, to ordinary people an individual 
outlook is slightly repellent ; and unless you are of an adventurous 
turn it is pleasanter to follow an even slightly beaten track than 
to fight your way through a jungle. I told the story of those 
two orchestras (which I had from Hermann Levi, one of the great 
original Wagner paladins) because to-day it is difficult to realise 
that Wagner was not A BC to everyone even fifty years ago. 
Remembering these things, the more musical you are the less 
disposed are you to jump to hasty conclusions when listening 
for the first time to non-platitudinous music. Is one not conscious 
of a slight contraction of spirit when bludgeoned by novel ideas 
on other fields? and to listen to new music is generally to suffer 
an act of violence. Hence even a musician assumes that, in spite 
of his claims to suppleness, receptivity, and good will, a similar 
contraction is perhaps going on under his own skin. For which 
reason, unless carried away by admiration (I shall return to this 
point presently) it is always distasteful to the present writer 
to answer a question addressed so frequently and with such 
touching hopefulness by the layman to the professional: “‘ What 
did you think of it?”’ 

But the regular critic dare not observe these decent reticences, 
being paid by his newspaper to hand in red-hot a hasty impression 
which readers take for a considered expert verdict; and that is 
why Brahms maintained that musical criticism should be classed 
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among the ‘dishonest trades,’’ Possibly on some very special 
occasion, when the right man is conducting a new work under 
conditions that obtain hardly anywhere nowadays—unlimited 
rehearsal, superb executants and so on—then perhaps, even though 
the lion of originality be on the prowl, ready to scare away the 
senses most requisite to right judgment, an expert may get an 
impression worth recording; but not otherwise. Here I should 
like to hedge. If when listening to new music a critic is swept 
off his feet, a great part of the composer’s meaning has obviously 
got through; and since to appreciate demands far rarer and finer 
qualities than to pick holes, I think that critic ought to proclaim 
his faith on the house-tops. Also, should the public have been 
similarly carried away, he must struggle against an almost 
inevitable temptation to be superior and patronising. What harm 
is done, even to the expert himself, if on further acquaintance 
the glamour fades? Who remembers what a man said six months 
ago, and why not take a risk on the side of generosity ? 

And now let us imagine an exactly opposite case. A really 
fine work is being performed, but whether because the rendering 
is bad, or because the music comes from the deepest depths of 
an individual soul and cannot be grasped in one hearing—both 
Press and public fail to catch on. The Press goes home, gets 
to work, and next day the crack of breaking staffs will be heard 
throughout the land. Now is it not strange and tragic that a 
handful of people whom cruel fate obliges to endure music day 
and night—an existence bound to blunt the fine edge of receptivity, 
and tempt to hasty, flashy, and not always disinterested judg- 
ments—should have power to push—or help to push—a master- 
piece into limbo? For deny it who will, the printed word has 
for the moment a certain value. An amusing instance of this 
was given me the other day by Bruno Walter, whose views as 
to the Press coincide with those of all great artists anyone has 
ever known in all departments of art. Someone was praising a 
new work. “‘Is it good?’’ he asked, ‘‘I fancied it was poor 
stuff.” Then suddenly he recollected that his sole authority was 
a chance newspaper paragraph ! 

The source of the trouble—I cannot say it too often—is the 
fugitive and complex nature of music, of which the critics them- 
selves are victims. ‘The public does not realise that it is perhaps 
listening to a mere travesty of the composer’s idea, and is equally 
unaware of its own dependence on hearing new music—and beauti- 
fully tendered too—again and again. Still less does it know 
that the critics to whom it looks for guidance, I suppose, are in 
the habit of taking on a task it is impossible to carry out sincerely 
and exhaustively in the sense that aeroplanes and bank ledgers 
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can be examined by experts. There are a hundred and one matters 
a critic may pontificate about legitimately; to mention a few of 
them, the general trend of a new art that has been long enough 
before the world to be really seen as a whole; the style of an 
executant; his playing last Monday; the drawing up of festival 
programmes, etc. And as I have already explained on grounds 
that are logically unattackable and impossible to ascribe to a 
composer’s bias (though of course a certain type of journalist will 
find a gibe irresistible) in my opinion a critic who has been 
carried away by a new work may say so. But the polity of music 
is so constituted that in nine cases out of ten the Misprision Act 
is read from the steps of a Pretender’s throne. Here it is that 
musical criticism ‘‘ goes astray.’’ If Audrey’s question, ‘“‘ is it 
a true thing? ”’ be levelled at this department of critical activity 
the answer is in the negative. 

If experts looked matters fairly and squarely in the face this 
is the sort of thing an honourable man would say: ‘‘ Surely, dear 
reader, you cannot expect me to master in an hour a work it has 
taken the composer months to build up? All I can tell you is 
that again and again masterpieces have fallen flat, rejected both 
by public and press, Carmen and The Barber of Seville, for 
instance, and all Wagner. Possibly in the first two instances the 
rendering was to blame; thus only can we explain the incredible 
facts; in Wagner’s case it was simply that a new art had arisen, 
and neither you nor I really want new art. So you see how 
ridiculous it is to expect from me a verdict on a work I may 
not hear again for years.’’ If sentiments of this kind were handed 
in by a critic, imagine the editor’s face; think, too, of the face 
of the critic’s wife who depends on her husband’s earnings for 
the household bills... ! 

Without dwelling further on the practical outcome of such 
godlike purity of spirit, and before endeavouring to sketch in 
the inevitable conclusion at which we are arriving, I must take— 
and this is one of the chief points I had in mind when beginning 
this paper—the not infrequent case when, after a demonstration 
of obviously genuine warmth in the concert room, the public opens 
the newspaper next morning to find its enthusiasm being played 
upon by an icy douche. And here I cannot help quoting a remark 
about critics made in Greece some 400 years before Christ : 2 It 
is hard to kindle a flame, but anyone can put it out by spitting 
on it’’?(!) No one asks a man to share, or pretend to share, 
enthusiasm he does not feel; but what I do protest against with 
all my might is the world-wide custom in musical journalism 
of never alluding to a demonstration that runs counter to the 
writer’s own views. On such occasions the Germans sometimes 
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trot out a ridiculous tag—a more honest procedure than the usual 
plan of ignoring the whole happening : “ the work had an external 
success”? they say, though none has told us how the other sort 
of success manifests itself. By all means let a critic believe in 
his own infallibility, though how an intelligent person can do 
it, seeing in what circumstances he is called upon to form judg- 
ments, I do not pretend to understand. But given the risk, cost 
and effort involved in putting up a new work adequately, the almost 
impossibility sometimes of getting even a first hearing for it, let 
alone a second, I say it is indefensible in reviewers to hush up, 
whether from contempt or carelessness, these ‘‘ external ”’ 
successes ; I go farther and maintain that as honourable men they 
should even go out of their way to stress a fact which, if concert 
promoters knew about it, might induce them to try the novelty 
on their own public in spite of journalistic lukewarmness. The 
Press, whether by voicing its own disapproval, or neglecting to 
register an audience’s approval, has never killed, will never kill, 
what is really alive; but it can induce a state of suspended anima- 
tion which may last longer than the life of the unfortunate com- 
poser—witness the cases of Carmen, of Boris Godounow, and 
hundreds of others. 

Goethe and Dr. Johnson—and doubtless other wise men—have 
pointed out that immortality is not conferred by experts but by 
the man in the street; hence this contempt for the popular verdict 
is puzzling till one reflects that if the sheep are permitted to choose 
their own pasturage, the shepherd’s prestige is in danger. When 
therefore the foolish animals make a rush on their own, I suppose 
the wise policy is to herd them back as quickly as possible and 
say nothing about it. But this is not as it should be: it may 
be critic but it is not cricket. 

To the present writer the reaction of an intelligent audience has 
always seemed an art-event of first importance. One readily 
allows that a large section of the public is caught by flashiness and 
sentimentality, and I remember a great conductor crying despair- 
ingly as we passed an endless queue waiting for the theatre doors 
to open on the Trompeter von Saekingen: “‘It is as though 
Wagner had never existed’?! But even such facts are pregnant, 
and the genuine passion of the English for Land of Hope and Glory 
must be taken into account when we are discussing England’s 
taste in music. There are, however, other elements, simple yet 
of a less obvious and blatant quality; rare and delicate emotions, 
susceptibility to which is too often lost by the sophisticated on 
the fatal road that leads to culture, but on which, in my opinion, 
great art ultimately rests ; emotions that do not depend on culture 
at all, but rather on innate and incorruptible sensitiveness to what 
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Shakespeare’s Audrey called ‘“‘true”’ things; the quality that 
enables us to feel the greatness of an actor’s art though we may 
not understand the language he is speaking. In England, any- 
how, I think the musical public is far surer of response in this 
region, far less likely to be baffled by originality in the Fitzjames 
Stephen sense than the pundits, simply because, having no pride- 
axe to grind, the public listens with simplicity. Of course, in 
first-line musicians these fundamental instincts are never in 
danger of being overlaid with cultured accretions and weakened 
by habitual surfeits of knowledge. One has known, even on the 
benches consecrate to the musical Press, a man or two whose 
critical stature approached that of Lamb and Coleridge in litera- 
ture. But these are rare, and on the whole there is mote to hope 
from the common people who, as I love to point out, heard Christ 
gladly, than from the expert victims of religious half-culture who 
crucified Him. The command to be as little children is of very 
wide application. 

All my life I, for one, have been conscious of an instinctive 
respect for lay judgment such as was evinced by Moliére, who 
always began by reading a new play to his cook. At this very 
moment an absurd instance of it springs into my pen. A few 
hours before the premiére of my first opera, Fantasio, at Weimar, 
to my surprise and delight I was greeted in the Hotel zum 
Elefant by Herr Emil Fritsch, editor of a well-known musical 
journal, the Signale. With his high cheekbones and long pale 
nose, to look at him was to think involuntarily of an unripe 
banana slung between two immature apples. He had a reputation 
for scathingness, but like myself he belonged to the Leipzig Bach 
Choir and we were on friendly terms. ‘‘ Well,” he said, “I 
was passing through on my way back from Hamburg and thought 
I'd spend the night here and see your opera.’ Then, with 
avuncular playfulness he added, ‘‘ I expect you are shaking in 
your shoes as to what will be in the Signale next week!’ ‘‘ Yes,” 
I replied, ‘‘ but still more as to what the hotel porter will say. 
He knows every opera in the world backwards, and is the most 
musical human being I ever met! ’’ (So innocent was I that I 
actually said that!) ‘‘ O, indeed,’’ remarked Herr Fritsch coldly, 
*‘if an hotel porter is for you the supreme authority, it is 
unnecessary for me to stay on here at great inconvenience to hear 
your work.’? Whereupon he countermanded his room and went 
‘back to Leipzig by the next train! 

Since then I have learned that musical critics are a sensitive 
race; also they never seem to realise that one can question their 
utterances in an objective spirit without personal ill-will. For 
instance, if noticed at all, the headline of a comment on this article 
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would run: “Furious Onslaught by a Composer on Musical . 


Critics?! I do not say that having uttered these views one lives 


in hourly expectation of a proposal of marriage—unless on the | 


modern basis of poison—from the critical benches. Yet if a 
composer criticises criticism, as I am doing, he is not in a passion 
with anyone; nor when your work is unfavourably judged are 
you necessarily ‘‘ furious,’ any more than you are furious at 
losing a game of golf or tennis. Of course one prefers winning ; 
possibly is convinced that morally one did win. But because a 
cricketer does not fall on the neck of the umpire who has just 


given him out l.b.w., need he be credited with a desire to dye 


that white coat with its wearer’s blood? 
I suppose a certain ‘‘ Lord’s anointed ”’ feeling (I am not allud- 
ing to the famous cricket ground) is apt to steal into the veins of 


all who are in a position to hit without danger of being hit back; 


but it was a revelation to me to discover not long ago that in 
wondering whether musical critics compare notes among themselves 
one was trampling on tender toes. Asked to do the impossible, to 
hand in ‘‘ considered opinions ’’ that are really the casual impres- 
sions of music-weary martyrs, what more natural than to put 


heads together and pick each other’s brains? So all the world over 


little confabulations may be seen taking place among the 
journalists during the interval, the result of which is a certain 
unanimity which causes the profane to declare that they “‘ make 
up among themselves what they are going to say.”’ 

In England, where extravagantly individual views are discour- 
aged (read G. B. S. on that subject) the unanimity is sometimes 
really startling, and on this theme I perpetrated what was meant 
to be a harmless little joke. I said that attached, or adjacent to, 
most concert halls is a sort of Rialto where musical fortunes are 
lost and made; that it is not a Bridge though it begins with a 
“B,” nor is there much water about except a brand of Lithia 
water called Lethe which enables a man to forget what he said a 
few months ago. Yet, I added, this is not what you may call a 
“dry”? locality. Alas! ‘‘ we were not amused ’’; so at least I 
gathered, in that one gentleman, an old friend too, solemnly 
challenged me in the Press to name this locality of which he had 
never heard; (my reply was that only a week ago he had helped 
me to procure a cup of tea in the ‘“‘B’’ at Queen’s Hall). And 
another asked, likewise in print, whether I meant to accuse the 
whole bench of critics of drunkenness? All of which proves that a 
position of unassailable power is, among other things, detrimental 
to the sense of humour. 

This disconcerting unanimity is peculiar to musical journalism. 
A book can be devoured any day in the year; a play however 
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bad has more than one performance; for weeks together you may 
stare at a new picture from 10 to 6. But Jones’s new symphony 
starts at 8.30 next Tuesday and though with luck it may be over 
by 9.15, the critic’s light must shine before men in the morning 
papers. Thus, in the art which of all others demands measured and 
independent judgment, a timed and timid pooling of hastily formed 
impressions you cannot call ideas is more than likely to occur. 
Oddly enough I have a sneaking affection—not returned, I fear— 
for critics! Theirs is a hard, a thankless task, and to realise as I 
did when lighting on that remark from Ancient Greece, that all 
down history creative artists have lavished abuse on them, gave 
one rather a pang. One thought of Mr. Omer, the undertaker 
in David Copperfield, to whom the unpopularity of ‘his trade 
caused real suffering. ‘‘ And after all,’ he remarked pathetically, 
*“ parties can’t do without us.’’ 

After saying which I will put all my cards on the table. Except 
as operating in a strictly circumscribed area I do not believe in 
musical criticism, and only wish ‘‘ parties’? would do without 
it—and by “‘ parties ’’’ I mean editors, for once weaned from the 
habit I don’t believe the public would miss it. A critic may be as 
honest as the day, deeply musical, conscientious, appreciative (with 
such the present writer has often, and quite recently, had to do), 
but as regards one part of his task, the summary condemnation of 
new music, he is a fraud ; doing a thing that cannot be done honestly 
without an amount of qualifying that would render his report value- 
less from the journalistic point of view. In short it is not ‘‘ a true 
thing.’’ It stands upon a chimerical basis which, if expressed in 
terms of bricks and mortar, would bring the edifice crashing about 
the builders’ ears before ever they got the roof on. 

The proof of this.contention is that same wholesale reversal of 
past judgments—easily the most arresting feature in musical history 
—which is not the exception but the rule. It has happened again 
and again, and will happen for ever, that music not written to suit 
the fugitive taste of the moment but to satisfy the mysterious 
monitor within, may have an almost physical fight for existence that 
not unfrequently has killed the musician. If Schubert died in 
poverty ; if men like Mozart and Beethoven, at one moment on the 
top of the wave, ended in what may be described as paupers’ graves ; 
if a giant like Bach lived to be shouldered off the scene by nonen- 
tities whose names are forgotten to-day, surely it proves that this 
complex and elusive art—which, moreover, depends on crowds of 
executants, organisations, ‘“‘ institutions’’ and expensive para- 
phernalia of all kinds, in short on a very delicate dovetailing of 
circumstance—is the very last field for hasty slashing about with 
pen and ink? I sometimes ask myself if those whose profession it is 
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thus to slash realise that the above indictment is one to which every 
composer, and indeed, if he knew the musical ropes well enough, 
every creative artist in the whole world would subscribe? Who, 
then is mad—we or the critics? 

At this point I remember a remark attributed to the late Lord 
Salisbury 4 propos of some tremendous official muddle, a muddle of 
the kind described by Harold Nicolson in the life of his father, 
Lord Carnock, when the wrong declaration of war was handed in at 
the German Embassy, but fortunately retrieved by a hot-foot 
messenger before the distraught Prince Lichnowsky had read it. 
‘If the people of England knew exactly how they are governed,” 
Lord Salisbury is reported to have said, ‘‘ none of them would sleep 
quietly in their beds!’’ But it takes a man of Lord Salisbury’s 
calibre to make a remark of that kind even in private; and the 
comment of an average citizen, if it came round to him, would prob- 
ably be: ‘‘ What a mercy we don’t know!’’ After which I expect 
he would add: ‘‘ All the same we manage to muddle along some- 
how !” 

So it is with the art of music. Good or bad, new music will be 
born and the good will survive in the end. Indeed, there would be 
no point in harping on hopes that have faded (to bloom luxuriously 
when the disappointed one is in another sphere) on broken wings, 
pauper’s graves, and all the rest of it, unless to rub in once more 
a favourite axiom of the present writer; which is, that as the 
Scribes and Pharisees always have missed, and always will miss, 
the one important thing that is going on under their noses, young 
artists should harden their hides as much as possible—(laughter is 
a good embrocation), and the public contract a habit of forming their 
own opinion in all things—a sounder plan, no matter to what follies 
it may lead, than being swayed by other people. But unfortunately 
the present danger seems to be a feverish desire to look, dress, and 
think exactly like everybody else! 

This, in fact, would fill me with despair were it not that I pin 
my faith on the wireless, believing it can but foster that intellec- 
tual and moral independence which is the chief, perhaps the one 
indispensable element, in the make-up of “‘ true things.’? Give 
the wireless time, and presently we shall have our musical experts 
trotting after the crowd and pointing out the beauties of the 


scenery to excursionists who have long since been exploring the 
next valley. 


Which will be as it should be. 
Erne, SMyTH. 


THE NEW RADICALISM IN AMERICA. 


O-DAY the United States lack a liberal, democratic political 

opposition. Partly because of the ‘‘ separation of powers ”’ 

theory on which the national constitution is based, and 
partly because of the undue influence great wealth can exert upon 
political institutions in my country, a healthy and effective 
liberalism has never been developed. To-morrow, in consequence, 
we shall very likely have to choose, not between conservatism and 
liberalism, but between conservatism and a new, dynamic radi- 
calism. Indeed, we may be given no choice, for it is highly 
improbable that the forces making for the new radicalism can 
much longer be suppressed. These forces may arise peacefully 
and seek to modify rather than to change our economic structure 
and our political institutions. But if the present resistance to 
all forms of political opposition continues, as seems so likely to 
happen, the new radical forces will most probably awaken abruptly 
and sweep aside our existing institutions in a storm of revolu- 
tionary violence. 

At the moment we are governed by our business men and 
bankers, who function, for political purposes, through the two 
major parties. As I have written elsewhere, ‘‘ essentially there is 
no difference between these two major parties except that the 
bankers and business men have found the Republicans more 
dependable... . The hybrid Democratic organisation differs from 
the G.O.P. only in that its desire to become the party of privilege 
has never been satisfied.’’? This likeness between the two principal 
political parties has been noted by many foreign students. It is 
to be observed from a comparison of their platforms and pro- 
grammes. It has been revealed in one political campaign after the 
other. Obviously the entire country is never in such close agree- 
ment on the major political issues as are the leaders and financial 
supporters of the two parties. In point of fact, there is often a 
wide divergence in popular opinion on the important questions of 
the day. Yet this divergence in public opinion has in recent years 
been unable to make itself felt in the form of an effective opposition 
to the dominant political group. 

From what groups or classes might this opposition come? From 
organised Labour? But ever since 1900 the American Federation of 
Labour has gone forward on the supposition that the interests 
of Labour would be best advanced through co-operation with, rather 
than opposition to, the capitalist-entrepreneur class. Even in the 
current depression, when disaffection among the working people 
is widespread and the need for protecting the interests of Labour 


ce 


greater than ever before, the Federation leaders continue to “ co- 
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operate ”’ with the employers, notwithstanding that their overtures 
are usually always ignored, if not openly spurned. Moreover, 
organised Labour might not in itself prove a sound foundation for 
an effective political opposition. It represents less than 10 per 
cent. of the wage-earners of my country. Might the opposition 
come then from the agrarian West, from the farmers? ‘True, the 
Farm Bloc in Congress has time and again shown its strength 
against the financial and commercial interests of the Eastern sea- 
board. Equally true is it that the East has come to look upon 
the Farm Bloc senators as reds and radicals. But the differences 


between the agrarians and the bankers are more apparent than real. _ 


Both groups are by their very nature capitalistic, the farmers more 
so, if that be possible, and both are ultra-conservative. They will 
disagree from time to time over the distribution of the profits of 
capitalism, as for instance when the bankers restrict credits which 
the farmers need, but they are united in their defence of the funda- 
mentals of capitalism, or rather of that extreme form of capitalism 
which we in America know as individualism. As a matter of fact, 
the farmers are our most determinedly individualistic group. 

But what of the logical liberals, the intellectuals, the professional 
people, the small shopkeepers, the white-collared workers, the more 
enlightened big business men, and the more independent bankers? 
In Western Europe these often provide a substantial basis for a 
liberal majority or minority party. Here in the United States, 
on the other hand, there are few independent bankers and hardly 
any enlightened big business men. The American economic system 
discourages the development of independence. ‘The system like- 
wise keeps the small shopkeepers pretty well under thumb. ‘These 
groups are unorganised, incoherent and largely heterogeneous. 
Furthermore, the lack of a militant liberal press blocks the develop- 
ment of a genuine, cohesive liberal movement among them; the 
various engines of public opinion are almost without exception in 
the hands of the conservatives. Only the intellectuals and some 
of the professional people are immune to the unceasing flood of 
conservative propaganda issuing from our press, our movies, and 
our radio. Still, even though the intellectuals are in open revolt 
against the dominant political group, they too are quite helpless. 
In another place I have written of them that they ‘‘ are sadly and 
needlessly divided into several petty groups. They play with 
slogans—industrial democracy, social justice, a planned economy, 
economic freedom—instead of turning their talents to the develop- 
ment of a simple, concise and fundamentally sound philosophy 
upon which the majority might agree. "They lose themselves in 
fantastic and divergent ideas when they should be working out a 
substantial and realisable programme. They are given to quarrel- 
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ling among themselves and with their logical allies, the political 
progressives. They publicly accuse the insurgents in Washington 
of lacking courage because the latter can see no point in sacrificing 
the advanced position they have won for the privilege of losing 
themselves in the confusion of lay progressivism. ‘They refuse to 
join forces with the socialists, although most of their principles 
are undeniably socialistic, simply because socialism has a bad name 
among many Americans. They shudder at the very thought of 
getting into politics themselves, notwithstanding that it is there 
that most of the battles in which they pretend to be engaged are 
being actively fought. Radicals these intellectuals doubtless are, 
but they are both afraid and ashamed of their radicalism.” 

But, in fact, they are radical only in the sense that they are 
opposed to the present conservative régime and wish to reform it 
by a diluted form of State socialism, and not to institute any 
fundamental changes in the system which has made it possible 
for conservatism to remain so long in power. ‘They are 
in a class with the group which calls itself the Socialist Party of 
America. Both the intellectual liberals and the American socialists 
want to bring about their reforms within the framework of the 
constitution. They would improve the lot of the submerged classes, 
but it must be done lawfully and peacefully, without resorting to 
violence, and without upsetting existing institutions or too greatly 
altering the present social structure. One may sympathise with 
them in their desire for moderate and peaceful reforms, though one 
is convinced that their task is impossible of accomplishment. 

We Americans are, however, a nation of extremists, indeed we 
are a nation of violent extremists. We do not abide by our 
reforms. Patchwork legislation to keep our monopolies and giant 
banks in check has been tried again and again. One reform wave 
after the other has swept the country in the last sixty years. To 
what end? Lincoln Steffens, one of our most valiant and sincere 
reformers, some months ago summed up the result in the following 
words: ‘‘ Corruption has succeeded in the United States ; business 
has won its way to power; politics is beaten; reform is licked.” 
Opposed to this domination of the country by big business and the 
bankers our liberals and socialists offer us more reforms. They 
want a more generous application of the Jeffersonian principles of 
free speech, free press and free assemblage. Economic considera- 
tions they subordinate, though it is only through an economic 
revolution that the situation can be corrected. At the moment only 
one organised group—the Communist Party—has shown itself 
willing to face this problem realistically and honestiy. Were the com- 
munists more sensible in their tactics, were they less sectarian and 
more opportunistic, were they to stress the immediate needs of the 
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working and middle classes and suppress for the nonce their strident 
advocacy of revolution, they would find a wide following throughout 
the country. There are thousands of young men and women in the 
United States who sincerely believe that communism or something 
like it offers the solution they are seeking; but these young men 
and women cannot stomach what they consider the inanities of the 
Communist Party leadership, and even those among them who 
would work with the communists find their good intentions frus- 
trated by the refusal of the latter to adjust their dogmas and 
tactics to meet American conditions. Of late the communists have 
been awakening to the necessity of a shift in tactics, but as yet 
they have not succeeded in strengthening or widening their appeal 
to any appreciable extent. Nevertheless it is the communists who 
in the end will win out, if and when we Americans decide to swing 
from our present extreme of rugged individualism to the opposite 
extreme of social collectivism—unless an American radical party 
will in the meantime have arisen. 
But that such a party will be created, will create itself, seems 
daily more certain. The many subsurface indications of this 
development cannot well be ignored. On the negative or latent 
side the current depression and the consequent widespread criti- 
cism of our economic order are working toward this end. So, too, 
are the existence of such ailing industries as coal and textiles, the 
growth of technological or permanent unemployment, the plight 
of our farmers and the rapid spread of corporation farming in one 
direction and of tenant farming in the other, the fact that even in 
times of prosperity we had upwards of twenty millions of people 
whose family incomes were below the minimum subsistence level, 
the further fact that 90 per cent. or more of our wage-earners 
are unorganised and the victims of every whim and mood that may 
from time to time possess our employer class, the failure to correct 
these evils by legislation, and, lastly, the growing interest in the 
Russian experiment to be found everywhere in America. On the 
positive side the indications are not so plentiful, but here the signs 
are more encouraging. Not only is the need for a new party being 
more widely discussed than ever before, and not only are many 
influential individuals and organisations seriously studying and 
challenging the theories and practices of existing political parties, 
but hundreds of young men and women holding important positions 
in the universities, in finance, commerce, journalism, and in the 
churches are turning toward practical economics and away from 
superficial politics in their search for a solution to our social 
problems. Many of these intelligent men and women are con- 
sciously preparing themselves for public service, for participation 
in government, though they know full well that there is no place 
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for them in the American political system or the American govern- 
ment as at present constituted. 

Though these persons have been at their self-appointed tasks for 
much more than a few months, it was not until a year ago that the 
more observant section of the public became aware of their existence. 
At that time the Progressive members of Congress held a national 
conference in Washington for the purpose of discussing the econo- 
mic situation. The Progressives had the good sense to call upon a 
large number of young technical experts for advice and assistance. 
As a result, the conference was the first ever held in this country 
that was political in form and yet wholly economic in content. It 
forsook the traditional American way of trying to apply political 
or reformist solutions to economic problems, and frankly adopted 
the Russian method of attempting to study these problems by 
applying purely economic standards and formulas. In The Nation 
of March 25th I wrote: ‘‘ The meeting was almost entirely in the 
hands of a group of elder statesmen, and it was these men, politi- 
cians and heads of national organisations, who did most of the 
talking and who pleaded most earnestly for action. The younger 
men, including many of the technical experts, remained in the 
background, coming forward not with demands but with plans 
for action when they were called upon. These men might be said 
to be already the leaders of the Progressive movement in that they 
are furnishing it with the ideas necessary to keep it moving 
forward. It was their suggestions and proposals and their frank 
discussions of the issues involved that lifted the conference out of 
politics and put it on a genuine and sincere economic plane. The 
conference was called to work out a legislative programme for 
the immediate future, a task perhaps most safely left to the older 
and more experienced politicians ; but for the longer haul—and it 
must be admitted that the goal cannot be reached in a year or 
two—leadership must devolve upon the younger, more enthusiastic 
and more energetic men. At the Washington conference these 
younger men revealed that they were preparing themselves for this 
task.” 

Who are these men and women? ‘Their numbers run into 
hundreds; their names would fill several pages of this REVIEW. 
But so that my readers may understand something of their charac- 
ter and their standing in the community I shall list a few of those 
whose names most readily occur to me. ‘They include: Sidney 
Hillman, president of the Amalgamated Clothing Workers of 
America (an independent Labour union), who has been described 
as ‘‘the foremost Labour statesman in the country’’; Leo 
Wolman, noted authority on employment problems and mem- 
ber of President Hoover’s Committee on Employment; George 
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Soule, economist and journalist; Stuart Chase, one of the 
best-known economists in the country; Donald R. Richberg, 
attorney and an authority on railroad and similar problems ; 
David Lilienthal, public utilities expert and member of the 
Public Service Commission of Wisconsin; Miss Ruth Finney, 
journalist and authority on public utilities ; Dr. Colston E. Warne, 
professor of economics and one of the foremost students of 
the coal problem; William L. Nunn, professor of economics 
and an authority on coal and textile industries; Dr. Max Wink- 
ler, an official of an important Wall Street banking house and an 
authority on international finance; Miss Dorothy Detzer, publicist 
and peace worker. The list could be stretched out almost indefi- 
nitely. It is sufficient, however, to show that these persons are not 
the long-haired agitators or soap-box radicals so frequently por- 
trayed by the conservative press for the edification of the voters 
whenever honest liberalism or radicalism dares show itself in public. 


Of such stuff will the leadership of the new radical party be | 


built. But this group lacks one very necessary quality : political 
experience. If a radical party comes into power, whether by peace- 
ful or any other means, it must by its very definition function 
through government. Even were it by chance to be kept from 
power and compelled to remain in the opposition over a period of 
years it would still have to work through political channels. Hence 
the utter necessity of acquiring sound political experience. ‘This 
lack has thus far prevented the natural development of the radical 
movement. It is believed by many students that it will prove 
a permanent obstacle. Yet valuable political leadership lies close 
at hand. The most logical leader of any honestly radical movement 
is Robert M. La Follette, the youthful Senator from Wisconsin. 
He is the son of the late Senator La Follette, whose positive ideas 
about the functions and responsibilities of government, whose 
masterful political strategy, whose liberalism, sincerity and forth- 
rightness served to annoy and harass the tories and reactionaries 
for thirty years or more. All of these qualities and characteristics 
the son has inherited. The younger La Follette’s political 
experience did not begin with his election to the Senate. It began 
when he was still a trifle damp behind the ears, toddling about 
Madison, the capital of Wisconsin, sitting in as a member in his 
own right at the famous La Follette family discussions, listening 
to political wisdom from the lips of his father, his mother, and the 
several other persons who were privileged to join this circle. His 
education, with his father as tutor and mentor, continued through- 
out his boyhood and youth in Madison and Washington. During 
the four years before his father’s death, he took the part of his 
secretary, and in this capacity acted virtually as co-Senator when 
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his father was absent or ill, In this manner he became an expert 
in the tactics of minority leadership. When, barely over thirty, 
he returned to Washington to carry on his father’s work in the 
Senate, he was already thoroughly grounded in the La Follette 
principles, philosophy and technique, he was already possessed of 
political training of a quality far superior to that of the average 
man entering Congress for the first time. But the younger La 
Follette has shown himself to be not merely the son of his father. 
He has the older man’s sincerity and directness; he has proved 
himself as able a political strategist; but he also has something 
his father lacked, and that is a fundamentally sound sense of 
economics. It is this attribute, above all others, that has made of 
the younger La Follette one of the few really important and in- 
fluentia! members of the Senate to-day. And it is this sense of 
economics, plus political skill, that the radical movement must 
have. 

I speak of the movement as though it were a thing accomplished, 
as though it actually existed. This, of course, is not true. The 
economic liberals or radicals have no organisation. ‘They have no 
press, though The Nation, The New Republic, Labour Age and a 
few other publications are more or less unconsciously preparing the 
ground for their arrival. Lastly, these radicals stand to-day upon 
no common ground, excepting in so far as the vast majority of 
them are agreed that the existing order must give way to a new 
social and economic order more just and more intelligent. Yet it is 
to this group that America must turn if and when it decides to rebel 
against the politico-financial domination of the country by the 
Republican and Democratic parties—either to this group, or to the 
communists, or perhaps to a combination of both. For America, a 
nation of extremes, has a patent distaste for the middle ground. 
I very much doubt that it would tolerate liberalism or socialism, 
even though the liberals and socialists were suddenly to realise that 
their only hope, slight as it is, lies in viewing American problems 
with all the honesty and realism they can command. Meanwhile, 
though I shall not be so foolhardy as to predict a breakdown of our 
economic or political systems, the new radicals are laying an 
intellectual foundation for revolutionary action with their endless 
studies, reports and public discussions of economic and political 


conditions in this country. 
Mavritz A. HALLGREN. 


AUSTRALIAN CHARACTERISTICS. 


HAT British people are chiefly interested to know con- 

cerning Australian character is how we are acquitting 

ourselves through the present crisis. I would suggest the 
following considerations. Only the privately informed and excep- 
tionally wide-viewed Englishman can possibly avoid some misunder- 
standing of Australia’s financial ethics at this time. For his 
interest is naturally focused on seeing how Australia tackles the 
problem of foreign indebtedness, and unfortunately almost all that 
he has been hearing on that subject has been in connection with 
Mr. Lang and “ repudiation.’? Through a natural allegiance to the 
exciting particular as against the more sombre general, Australian 
correspondents of British newspapers have been compelled to satisfy 
interest in the fantastic exploits of Mr. Lang whose contributions 
to the history of financial and constitutional heterodoxy have 


indeed been big enough to warrant large publicity. But the 


unfortunate thing is that at this moment when the majority of 
Australians are determined to honour all obligations and intend, 
above all things, to maintain their prestige abroad, the eyes of the 
world should be upon Mr. Lang and the official behaviour of New 
South Wales. In a word, it is very difficult for British people, 
unless supplied with special data, to see Australia steadily and 
whole at this time. But to judge Australia by Mr. Lang is to 
deceive oneself. And it is to be hoped that by this time the verdict 
of the New South Wales elections will have shown the Langites 
that they too have been deceived; deceived into imagining that 
unscrupulous tactics had the endorsement of the electorate. The 
Australian has inherited a British sense of integrity in money 
matters, and sincerely desires for the sake of reputation and future 
credit to meet national obligations punctually and without com- 
plaining, though he is aware that he must pay with three bags of 
wheat and two bales of wool the portion of debt that one bag of 
wheat and one bale of wool would have paid two years ago. With 
record wheat crops and wool clips the nation attempted to counter 
the fall in the prices of these commodities to a level representing 
about two-thirds of the cost of production in 1930-1. The wage 
level has fallen, so far without industrial disturbance, though 
naturally with much complaining, rather more than 20 per cent., 
the price level about 16 per cent. A huge amount of private adjust- 
ment has been carried out in salary reductions and modifications 
of private contracts, interest rates, etc. With a loss of nearly 
one-third of the national income, there have been scarcely any 
large bankruptcies, and the banks are in a sound position, still 
commanding the confidence of the people—a witness to coolness and 
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ultimate confidence. The one exception—the Savings Bank of 
New South Wales—broke for the time mainly owing to political 
causes and the atmosphere of distrust so created. But the great 
financial institutions are steady, and private creditors on the 
whole have shown great forbearance and great endurance. 

The dangerous promise of easy and immediate relief through in- 
flation, though the actual proposals were fairly modest, was rejected 
by the overwhelming strength of public opinion which sustained 
the Senate in its rejection of Mr. Theodore’s proposals, though 
they were not without respectable support. Finally, the Premier’s 
Plan distributes the strains and pressures of a falling income, pro- 
viding for the more or less voluntary conversion, of about 
#500,000,000 of internal public debt to a lower interest level—an 
experiment unprecedented in economic history—the general lower- 
ing of mortgage interest, an average cut in war, invalid, and old 
age pensions amounting to 15% per cent., heavy increases in 
income and property tax, and a reduction of all adjustable Govern- 
ment expenditure by 20 per cent. By this very severe national 
sacrifice, planned by a group of economists with a courage and 
equity that shock traditional notions, the total deficits of all 
Australian Governments, which were £31 million in 1930-1, and 
threatened to increase to £41 million in 1931-2, may be reduced to 
less than £20 million, perhaps even to only about £10 million, in 
the current year. Despite natural complaints—many of them pro 
forma—and a certain rigidity in the ideas of the leaders of indus- 
trial labour, the people have kept their heads and their tempers. 
Three hundred and sixty thousand unemployed have been fairly 
generously provided for, and the volume of private charity has 
been enormous. 

On the whole, Australians seem to have behaved as an intelli- 
gent people whose social and political ideas were sharply denied 
and shocked to the core by the facts of the sudden crisis. Facts 
everywhere change faster than ideas in the modern economic world, 
but our intellectual grasp is for the most part now catching up with 
the circumstances. ‘That is, we have accepted and planned within 
the straitened conditions of an economic siege. But another 
‘dangerous situation may arise if, at the end of say a year’s pain- 
fully intense virtue, no real relief comes, whether temporary from 
external loans, or more substantially from rising prices, or, as we 
hope, from both. At the moment, however, the great majority of 
the people do believe that it is safest and wisest to do the “ correct 
thing.”’ 

The Australian “ religion ’’ is a high standard of living for all. 
That is a materialist faith in one sense, but it makes for quick 
compassion, and a keen sense of social justice. The reason for it is 
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to be found partly in a historical reaction from the inequalities 
and established privileges of an older world, as my friend Professor 
Hancock points out in his brilliant book,* partly in the fact that 
circumstances made it a practicable ideal. Australia’s resources 
are not boundless—the rainfall map discloses their limits at a 
glance—but there have been plenty of room and enterprise to grow 
more wheat and wool while the world wanted it at a reasonable 
price, and till three or four years ago the primary industries, grow- 
ing in volume and efficiency, with the application of mechanical 
power to wheat growing and research to wool, could develop at will 
to take the extra strain of a high tariff policy that guarded high 
wages and rapid expansion in the factories. 

The State was regarded as the guardian of the ‘‘ under-dog,”’ 
guaranteeing all such a “‘ fair and reasonable standard of living” 
through an elaborate system of compulsory arbitration. This is not 
the place to analyse the achievements and mistakes of that 
endeavour to establish ‘‘a new field of law and _ order.” 
There is much to be said on both sides and facile advo- 
cacy or condemnation will not do. But the whole doctrine was not 
impracticable in a young nation during a period of expanding 
development and rising prosperity sufficient to pay its charges. 
It was a partly mistaken, but not ignoble use of good times, and has 
been capable of much elasticity in bad ones. Since the war an 
increase of 2 per cent. annually in population—greater than any 
country in the world—and a great expansion of productive power 
were partly financed by an average yearly borrowing of £30,000,000. 
Not the amount of borrowing was to blame, but the development 
therewith was too rapid, too ambitious and too costly. It was 
growth, however, and increasing wealth was evenly spread, partly 
by Government policies. The State for the past forty years has 
been made the object of a kind of fertility cult, and worshipped 
as the giver of all good things, especially to those not so well 
equipped to lay hold of these for themselves. Then there came 
together bad seasons, the sudden cutting-off of a loan income which 
had employed 300,000 men, and the disastrous fall in prices 
beyond the power of any political wisdom to foresee or to 
provide for. 

To come more immediately to our subject, there is one strong 
trait in the Australian character that may be expected to compen- 
sate somewhat for the difficulties made by the rigid and “ reli- 
gious ” dogma of the State as the giver of good gifts. That is 
individual adaptability to material circumstances. This, and not 
any unique bravery, was the Australian’s peculiar virtue as a 
soldier. Officers and men liked to understand what they were 
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doing in order that they could interpret the general purpose freely 
in the unexpectedness of battle. There is a reason for the develop- 
ment of this virtue in the Australian environment. Australian life 
is an enormous field of experiment and adaptation. Not one single 
animal or plant by which we live is native to the country. New 
wheats have had to be bred, and are still being evolved. New wools 
had to be grown, and every station manager is still engaged on 
research, of however rough-and-ready a kind, to get the best results 
from his flocks and their feed. Every farmer must improvise 
ceaselessly to make the best of his means. Each factory is feeling 
its way to its customers’ special needs. New businesses are experi- 
ments. The successful person is the adaptable person in this Com- 
monwealth. The Australian is willing to ‘‘ try anything once.” 
He will not hesitate to take out a strange horse or tractor with no 
particular assurance as to what will happen to himself, the tractor 
or the horse. 

Herein we find a key to many other traits. The Australian has 
little sense of tradition, and no “‘ institutional ’’ consciousness. His 
membership of an army, a church, a city, means little to him; 
for school or university where the sense of tradition begins to 
enter, the feeling is apt to be a little stronger. For an institution 
as the organ of a corporate wisdom, raising its officers to a dignity 
and capacity above the level of their private selves, endowing its 
members with the experience of the past, he has little recognition. 
This reacts on his notions of discipline. The Australian Imperial 
Force in the late war had far more internal discipline than it was 
credited with by most outsiders. The Australian soldier found it 
‘* expeditious, wisest, best to obey his orders,’’ and saluted his 
own officers, though he took a malicious and childlike pleasure in 
not saluting those of other armies. This ‘‘ moral holiday ’’ was a 
great relief to his unaccustomed and sorely tried sense of subordina- 
tion. But discipline was based on the idea of personal leadership. 
The great majority of Australian officers had risen from the ranks, 
and the general presumption was that they had established the 
right to lead by proving themselves pre-eminently equal to circum- 
stances. 

Respect for the padre, and even for the institution that he repre- 
sented, where this respect existed, had the same basis. I remember 
that once, when I was riding along a mud-buried corduroy road on 
the Somme, a howitzer by the roadside fired almost under my 
horse’s nose. ‘he animal reared and shot into the air. By thrust- 
ing my heels into his shoulders, and throwing both arms round his 
neck I managed to stay on, and slip back into my saddle on the 
downward journey. A muddy “ digger,” engaged on a drain at 
the edge of the road, drawled casually to his mate as he dodged the 
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flying hoofs: ‘‘ The Church of England is a remarkable institu- 
tion—so adaptable.”? In the army, as now in civil life, success was 
his who could ‘‘ play forward.”’ Types of quiet efficiency through- 
out the service took longer to gain recognition under such a system 
than those with an ‘‘ oncoming ”’ disposition, but given time they 
gained it. 

Our schools and universities do not seem yet to succeed in inspir- 
ing a regard for tradition as ‘‘ the democracy of the dead,’’ but 
there is much hunger and thirst for the past in the pilgrim spirit 
that impels educated Australians to travel, no matter how straitened 
their circumstances. ‘These pilgrims are not so recognisable as 
Australians abroad as are the retail tradespeople who hitherto have 
formed Australia’s moneyed class. Many Australian tourists are 
apt to be Australianores Australianis ipsis, but this self-conscious 
exaggeration of national sentiments and characteristics is common 
to nearly all who sojourn outside their own land. 

It is a common mistake to suppose that there is no class-conscious- 
ness in Australia. In fact, as Lord Bryce in Modern Democracies 
has noted, class-consciousness is more self-conscious and irritable 
here than in Great Britain, where it is taken for granted. ‘There 
is less rigid social stratification in Australia, of course, and it is 
easier to rise and fall in the social scale. Social differences are 
largely on a cash basis, though where a generation has consolidated 
the family fortunes, education plays its part. But as Professor 
Hancock points out, the Australian worker knows that his employer 
is of much the same clay as himself, and resents, subconsciously 
if not consciously, his right to ‘‘ hire and fire’’ and order him 
about. There is truth in a saying written in the Sydney Bulletin : 
“The trouble in Australia is not that everyone is as good as any- 
body else. It is that in this country everybody is twice as good as 
everybody else.’’ Yet I think we are a good-natured and not dis- 
courteous people, and as long as the traveller addresses those who 
are serving him without any apparent condescension, and makes his 
requests to them as equals, he may confidently expect courtesy and 
good service in return. But it is unwise to call a railway porter 
“my man’’! Is there any other country, by the way, in which 
“tips ’? for exceptional services are often refused and sometimes 
give offence, and for routine services less expected ? 

There is, I think, a general agreement among employers that the 
native Australian is an exceptionally quick and intelligent worker. 
The kind of job that demands slow and laborious effort on minute 
“finishing ”’ detail is not often asked of him—it is expensive at 
Australian rates of pay—thus the charge of “‘ near enough ”’ often 
made. He has the same distrust of piece work as obtains among 
workers elsewhere, and the legacy of the past has left the fear that 
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rates will be cut back if earnings greatly exceed time work. More- 
over, the inequality of piece-work earnings offends against the 
workers’ idea of solidarity. Union leadership is very “ set? and 
conservative in its doctrines and methods. The economic unionism 
of some of the larger American unions, with their expert economic 
advisers, efficiency specialists, and flexible tactics, is not here yet. 
Nor have many employers of the new school emerged. 

Comradeship is the strongest ethical sentiment that the Australian 
knows. Forty years of, on the whole, successful industrial militancy, 
a militancy carried out more by negotiation than disturbance, but with 
solidarity as its strength, has developed this spirit among the city 
workers, and the demands of isolation have intensely encouraged 
all the more obvious kinds of fellowship among the country folk. 
The spirit is strong through the whole community. Amazing are 
the sacrifices that one section of workers will make for another. 
During the year of the long coal strike in New South Wales the 
Broken Hill miners levied for the strikers an income-tax of 12% 
per cent. on their own wages. This strong corporate sense is apt to 
stop at the frontiers of the organisation or class. The problems 
and claims of other sections of the community have little reality to 
those within any one of its highly organised groups, though the 
present depression is slowly having its educative effect. This state 
of affairs is not, of course, peculiar to Australia, but our purpose 
is not to make comparisons. 

Nor is the strong sense of gregariousness which encloses this 
spirit of fellowship in this country limited to economic matters. 
The Australian very much likes to feel himself one with the crowd 
to which he belongs. Despite his practical intelligence and his 
initiative in material things, the Australian is less of an individualist 
in conduct and conviction than the Englishman. He desires to con- 
form to type. The comfortable feeling of oneness with common 
group sentiment governs him, but it is just this that makes effective 
public opinion weak, for that begins in the strongly asserted moral 
convictions of individuals, and thus jars good fellowship. The aver- 
age Australian spine curls, and the knees knock together at the 
threat of the epithet ‘‘ wowser,’’ which indicates a morally aggres- 
sive disposition. 

Army life showed up strongly the strength and weakness of 
this national gregariousness. ‘The public opinion of the normal 
majority could have dealt in quick time with the few who made 
moral nuisances of themselves by riotous behaviour on leave, by 
petty theft, or by curtailing others’ leave by exceeding their own. 
But this public opinion was not equal to the gathering of 
itself together for effective expression. On the other hand, the 
Australian soldier had complete confidence in his fellows, and 
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Australian units unquestioning faith in each other. This gave — 
them a certain consistency of form. The sense of loyalty to 
each other applied not only to such matters as holding up flanks, _ 
but to getting up rations and reliefs; and to sheltering offenders — 
against authority as well as to dying in strong posts for the — 
sake of the line. I remember one small group of Australian ~ 
soldiers abandoning what they came to believe a uselessly exposed 
strong post before Poziéres. As they crawled back, an N.C.O.— 
crawled forward to meet them, and with his pipe pointed the ~ 
importance of their post. With a casual nod the leader of the — 
group retreating turned his men back perfectly satisfied. With } 
this strong group loyalty goes a strong vein of sentimentalism, + 
intensely touchy and sensitive to any suspicion of injustice, and 3 
capable of swift and exceeding generosity towards the unfortunate, — 
whether ‘‘ deserving ”’ in the ordinary sense or not. In fact the : 
‘‘ anti-oppression ’? complex is not much inclined to the patient : 
sifting of fact. In the case of an eviction to-day, for example, — 
though it rarely happens without good reason, for there is nothing” 
to be gained by selling up a debtor who is trying to “‘ play the 
game,’”’ the case for the mortgagee is not patiently listened to, — 
however badly he may have been treated. In the army the 
brigadier’s horse, and the staff officers’ tabs aroused uncharitable — 
feelings. It was so elsewhere no doubt. This ‘‘ anti-oppression — 
complex,’’ this intense social sympathy with misfortune—the 
inspiration of our generous and costly pension system—has — 
probably its historic roots in reaction from the inequalities of — 
English life of the nineteenth century. The Australian is healthily 
sentimental in other ways. While I edited for a time the Corps 
magazine I was inundated with masses of poetry and prose of 
the ‘‘ home and mother ’’ kind that the writers would have dreaded 
to acknowledge publicly. 

Yet Australian humour is itself the denial of sentimentalism. 
It is sardonic and has a bite in it. (‘‘ Low,’ the cartoonist, is” 
very Australian.) It is also apt to be rather grim. ‘Typical is 
an incident that occurred during the war while we wallowed in 
the engulfing mud at Geudecourt in the terrible winter of IQI6-17. 
A private was trying to get the mud off his hands by rinsing them 
in the water at the bottom of the trench. ‘‘ Pretty ’ot that, Bill,” 
came from his mate, ‘‘ washin’ yer ’ands in the water we got ter 
sleep in.” The same quality is more manifest in a story of 
Gallipoli vouched for by a General of my acquaintance. ‘two men 
were making their way up a sap when one remarked to the other, 

‘“ Haven’t seen Joe Smith lately.” ‘‘ Didn’t yer know Joe was 
dead? ’’ said the other. ‘‘ No, how did he go out?” “ Well,” 
answered his companion, ‘‘ you know what a one Joe was to argue. 
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Argue with anyone on anything. Well, we was throwing jam 
tin bombs, and of course Joe would be different from anyone else. 
He was blowin’ on the fuses after he lit them, and messin’ about. 
The sargint says, ‘ Chuck it, yer dam fool,’ and Joe turns round 
to answer ’im back, when the bomb goes off and blows ’is bluddy 
*ead off.’ The narrator added: ‘‘I never larfed so much in all 
me bluddy life.’’ Whether he did or not, that seemed to him 
the right artistic ending. There was none of the British or French 
“sentiment of arms’ until after the war. As our transport 
passed through the Suez Canal bringing detachments of reinforce- 
ments in early 1916, the water was alive with hundreds of men 
swimming. ‘‘ Who are you?”’ we called, and our hearts thrilled 
to the names of historic British regiments that came up from the 
water. Near Serapeum we called the same question to a bathing 
crowd. ‘‘ Oh, we’re bluddy Turks! ’”’ drawled the reply. We 
felt at home. The same anti-sentimentalism marked personal 
relations, and gave currency to such friendly epithets as Johnson’s 
*“term of endearment among sailors.”’ ‘‘ When I called you a 
bastard,’’ apologised a gunner to an offended recruit who had 
dropped a cartridge case on his senior’s foot, ‘‘ I didn’t mean any- 
thing against yer parents. All I meant was that you ’ad acquired 
the ’abits of one.”’ 

A good deal of somewhat conventional anti-conventionalism 
marks all phases of Australian life. Social customs are loose-fitting 
and easy, and stiffness of all kinds is the enemy. But one misses 
the protection against unwanted acquaintances that the usages of 
English society afford, and we somewhat lack hostesses with the 
moral courage to draw the line at “‘ casual ’’ offences against good 

‘manners. On the whole we are an orderly and temperate people, 
and our manners and morals are essentially ‘‘ bourgeois,’’ with 
the stiffness melted in the sun. Australia is essentially a middle- 

‘class country, and there is little of the very self-conscious spirit 

of revolt which has been active among the young of Great Britain. 

'This particular self-consciousness and its extravagances would 

strike young Australia as distinctly funny. Hospitality is more 
ready and more obligatory than in England, but it does not commit 
fone to so much. The Australian is naturally very kindly, and 

‘an offence against good-nature is a deadly social sin, but he does 

“not draw the same distinction between acquaintances and friends 

as prevails among the upper English, where friendship pledges 
lone to the ‘‘ gallows’ foot and after.”’ Broadly speaking our 
ssnobbery like our class distinction is on a cash basis. The post- 

_war Russians, so far as one can judge from their literature, are the 

{ only people that appear to have overcome this deep sentiment, which 

‘has just enough reason in it to sustain its hurtful irrationalities. 

] 
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The laziness, ineptitude, and want of interest in large ideas, 
the distrust of them and inability to use them which is the usual 
charge brought against the parent Anglo-Saxon stock, is very 
marked in the Australian offshoot. In this country the class 
that is able to analyse and ‘“‘ span ”’ large issues is smaller and 
less influential even in proportion to population than in the Mother 
Country. It exists, however, and the present-day break-down of 
the world of habit is forcing the economists into a position of 
national leadership and the guidance of public opinion. ‘Their 
influence, manifest in the control of facts by large ideas, has gone 
deep ; whether it will endure there is no means of knowing. The 


aye 


educational reformer has made slow, uphill but real progress, — 


especially in the two largest states, Victoria and New South Wales, 
but his most important battles are still to be fought. This 
Australian intellectual inertia in the world of ideas is in strange 
contrast with the ready and intelligent adaptation to material 
problems. 

Our poetry has outgrown the childish stage of obsession with 
external environment described in the following lines : 


Whalers, damper, swag and nosebag, Johnny-cakes and billy tea, 
Murrumburrah, Meremdicoowoke, Yoularbudgeree, 
Cattle-duffers, bold bushrangers, diggers, drovers, bush race-courses, 
And on all the other pages horses, horses, horses, horses. 
But its second chapter is not properly begun. Several good 
Australian novels, rather gloomy with the tragic phases of pioneer- 
ing, have appeared lately. Our painters and musicians have won 


their fame abroad, but their number and achievement have been 


very respectable. Painting and music have the strongest support 
and the brightest hopes among the arts. One half of Australian 
life—the life of the great cities—is still quite inarticulate. Pro- 
fessor Hancock says of the two million people who inhabit Sydney 
and Melbourne, that there is no such large body of people on the sur- 
face of the earth who are so content to live intellectually at second- 
hand. Australians have, however, made very comfortable jobs of 
their cities, and the appearance of the suburbs indicates that 
prosperity is well spread. Australian schools and universities 
work hard and honestly, but they trust too entirely to a ferocious 
examination system to maintain the integrity of which they are 
rightly jealous, thereby depriving the young of the fruits of well- 
stimulated leisure which are the highest gifts of education, though 
only brought within reach by solid knowledge beneath. 
Australian religion, broadly speaking, has yet to get on intimate 
terms with rapidly developing national characteristics. The 
English Church of England is still too English, the Presbyterian 
Church too Scotch, and in this country even the Irish Church of 
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Rome is too Irish for the young who have departed so quickly 
from the paternal traits. Those who do care at all about religion 
in Australia do “‘ mean business,’’ both parsons and lay people. 
It is an unconventional interest. But religious bodies have still 
to reckon with all the salient national characteristics that I have 
mentioned. Religious authority must be a matter of personality. 
The ‘‘ drawing power ”’ of a church consists in a dynamic minister 
or the attraction of warm fellowship that it has created. I am 
inclined to think that the fellowship must be regarded as the 
Missionary unit of power. The average Australian has not much 
capacity for religious thought or worship, but he does understand 
fellowship. The Church too must meet an impatient and some- 
what narrowly “‘ realist’? demand for good works. Scholarship 
and reflection are almost physically impossible for the scattered 
over-driven clergy, and interest in the movement of religious 
thought, though intense where it is found—and it is present in 
every congregation—is thinly diffused throughout the religious 
community. ‘The standard of devotion and hard work among the 
clergy is high. Their culture and training are weak. ‘The 
intellectual inertia of the country makes for conservatism in its 
forms of faith and worship, though ‘‘ fundamentalism ”’ is not 
in control in any of the larger denominations. 
The sentiment against privilege made for a good deal of acute 
sectarianism in the early days, and the Roman Catholic Church 
is still fighting for separate state-subsidised schools, but to-day 
there is much goodwill and co-operation between Christian bodies, 
especially in country districts. “The lack of historic sense and 
-imterest in ideas, together with the sentiment for fellowship, 
‘accounts for a strong impulse towards reunion, but there is 
natural reluctance among church members to weaken the ties with 
parent bodies in the more rigid historic setting. Most Australians 
‘are not inclined to institutional religion, a fact which makes the 
i loyalty of those who are the more intense. Prejudices are common 
) which date from the days of Huxley and Darwin, and the public 
/ outside the religious bodies are unaware of the religious thinking 
¥that has been done since. The churches are largely condemned 
’without being known. But it is not hard to imagine a native 
presentation of Christ’s teaching that would become powerfully 
tattractive to a great many Australians, and exercise a great 
‘influence in the development of the national character. 
i KENNETH HENDERSON. 
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HIS age presents a strange confusion. It is sceptical, yet 

religious; full of diverse tendencies, yet with a deep 

aspiration towards unity; full of innovation, yet in many 
ways having a more sympathetic understanding of the traditions 
of long-past times than the last century had. We no longer look 
on the Middle Ages, for example, as mere times of incompre- 
hensible barbarism. Our very tendency to innovation has caused 
us to revise many hasty condemnations passed by the more self- 
satisfied minds of sixty years ago. Perhaps one main element — 
in our changed point of view is that we see, more than the 
Victorians did, that many ‘‘ antagonisms’’ are unnecessary. 
Ideas which seem widely opposed may all have elements of truth, 
and our object should be to find out wherein we can agree rather than 
to dwell on points of disagreement. For instance, take the word 
‘“‘Rationalism.’”’ Why should a Rationalist necessarily be an 
enemy of religious belief? As ratio is ‘‘ reason,’’ ‘‘ knowledge,”’ 
‘‘ proof,’’ ‘‘ an opinion resting on reasonable grounds,’’ then any 
person who candidly and honestly seeks the truth as against 
resting on arbitrary authority is a Rationalist, whether his con- 
clusions be against or for theology. In the days of our grand- 
fathers it was constantly assumed by many controversialists that 
“free reason’ and “ religion ’’ are inveterately opposed. Why, 
however, should that be so?—unless our “‘ religion ’’ be of that 
hard, infallibly-dogmatic type which calls it sinful to think 
impartially. Spiritual religion should allow for the fullest 
exercise of impartial and critical reason. Reason, for its part, 
must entertain candidly the possibility that spiritual religion may 
be true. Thus, the greatest possible amount of truth may be 
discovered by the working of different types of minds. 

What is Christianity? Does it necessarily imply a rigid code 
of dogmas, theological doctrines scholastically expressed in words 
of which the abandonment means the dealing of a fatal blow at 
the whole religion? If Christianity is indeed a rigid system of 
that kind, then the question arises: Where is that rigid code of 
doctrine to be found? Is it in the Roman Catholic Church? Or 
in the Orthodox Eastern Churches, whose members are regarded 
by the Roman Church as heretical? Certainly, the “ rigid code” 
cannot be in the Anglican Church, or in the Free Churches, which, 
whatever else they may be, are far from rigid and uniform! Who, 
moreover, is to decide which of the many differing ‘‘ codes” is 
the right one? On the other hand, if Christianity in its essence 
be superior to codes and dogmas, if it be something more spiritual 
and mutable, then the many changes which have taken place may 
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be progressive growths of its outward form, leaving the inner 
soul intact. Modern theological thought realises more and more 
the kinship which Christianity has, and from its beginning had, 
with other religions. It cannot be isolated. From the very first 
moment of its existence, in its struggle with rival cults in the 
old Roman Empire, in the Middle Ages, during the Renascence 
and the Reformation, in our own times, Christianity had and has 
its kinship with religion in general. The old conception of 
Christianity (as being isolated in a world of error) contained, it 
may be admitted, one great truth, but it was so largely erroneous 
as to be fatally misleading in its influence for generations, and 
it led to a reaction of extreme scepticism. 

Yet the kinship of Christianity with other religions is obvious 
when we regard the subject from a dispassionately historical point 
of view. Christianity began its struggle for the right to survive 
at a time when the Greek and Latin mythologies were decaying. 
There were efforts to rehabilitate them in higher philosophical 
forms; but devastating doubt of all things was common. As a 
natural reaction (for man must believe something), fanatical and 
grotesque superstitions were common. Side by side with these 
were more earnest tendencies: Stoicism, neo-Platonism, etc. ‘The 
Jews of Alexandria were influenced by the more elevated specula- 
tions of Greek philosophy. Philo, indeed, had set forth under 
that influence a theory of the universal mission of Judaism, and 
his refined philosophism has earned him the name of “ the Jewish 
Plato.’’ Christianity, as the heir of Judaism, was influenced by 
the varied schools of thought among the Jews, and of course the 
growing Church could not avoid assimilating many features of 
the pagan world around it, even while it was at war with that 
world. Later, when the Church became divided in itself by 
heresies, the speculations of pagan thought influenced both the 
heretics and the orthodox who resisted them. As a simple fact 
of history, then, we must recognise the debt of Christianity to 
other religions and to the pagan culture amidst which it arose. 
Is this, however, the same as to say that it was simply a “ natural 
religion,’ higher than, but not in essence differing from, those 
other cults? By no means! 

Amidst all controversies as to dogma, amidst all strife with 
environment, through reformations and revolutions, one supreme 
reality has been all-pervasive: the figure of Christ. ‘“‘ His 
worship,”’ as Renan truly said, ‘‘ will constantly renew its youth ; 
the tale of His life will cause endless tears; His sufferings will 
soften the best hearts ; all the ages will proclaim that among the sons 
of men there is none born who is greater than Jesus.’”’ This eulogy, 
true though it is, has implications which Renan did not seem 
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to perceive. How do we know that Jesus was the greatest of men? 
How do we know of His sufferings? How do we know “ the tale 
of His life’? In one or both of two ways, and not otherwise : 
either from the narratives in the New Testament, or from those 
narratives together with the subsequent faith of Christendom. If 
we base ourselves wholly on the New Testament narratives, are 
we to accept the non-miraculous parts and discard the miraculous? 
If so, why? Is a narrative necessarily false because it contains 
miraculous elements? Is it necessarily true if it does not? The 
texture of the New Testament narratives is such that it is 
impossible to separate the miraculous and non-miraculous elements 
and leave a story which is coherent. Such an attempt has been 
described rightly thus by Bishop Gore: ‘‘ This, no doubt, plays 
havoc with the narrative. For it is miraculous through and 
through. A critic of the Gospels who refuses miracles is bound 
to be revolutionary.”’ 

The alternative, then, is either to accept miraculous elements 
in the life of Christ, or to reduce that life to a mere shadow— 
perhaps even to doubt its historic reality altogether. Moreover, 
what kind of a being is the ‘‘ non-miraculous Jesus’’? The utterer — 
of the Beatitudes and a few parables? That does not carry us very 
far: especially when we ask how we are sure that Jesus really did 
utter those Beatitudes and parables (for it is just as easy to 
attribute ‘‘ beautiful speeches’ to a legendary figure as it is to 
attribute miracles!). Is it absurd to be so thoroughgoing in logic? 
Why should it be absurd? It strikes one as so merely because 
the life of Jesus has been for centuries an accepted historical fact. 
But the life of what Jesus? Not of some mere wandering Galilean 
teacher. But for the belief that he is a Divine Being, the figure 
of Jesus would never have survived in history at all. 

The consciousness of the Christian centuries has an evidential 
value of its own in this sense: it testifies first as to a negative— 
that is, that there is no Jesus in whom to believe, except a super- 
natural Jesus ; and, second, to a positive—namely, that that super- 
natural Jesus has been the inspirer of the morals and the eternal 
hopes of generations of men. That transcendent figure disappears 
into a mere shadow of a shade if we try to envisage it as a merely 
human figure. If, however, we accept Christ as Divine, we make 
Christian history intelligible, and we have an adequate religious 
philosophy for a world faith. That philosophy is found in the 
Incarnation. The Word became flesh and dwelt among us. Jesus 
united in Himself the Divine and the human, and by His teachings 
and the graces which His mission enables us to possess, brings 
mankind into communion with the Divine. There we have the basis 
of the philosophy of a world-faith. No doubt it has never been 
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fully understood, and is very inadequately believed or practised. 
How can the Absolute be realised fully in human thought, words, 
or acts? but it supplies the essential elements of a faith able (to 
use words of the late Lord Balfour) ‘‘ to satisfy aspirations and 
emotions nourished upon belief in the Everlasting and the Divine.” 

This brings up a further question: What is the Christian 
Church? One great historic branch of Christianity argues that, 
if Christ is Divine, and if His mission is to reveal God to us, 
then we must expect to find that mission carried out by an infallible 
Church—a Church, in short, which fulfils these requirements 
expressed in the English Roman Catholic Catechism of Christian 
Doctrine (questions 100, 86, and 92): ‘‘ The Church cannot err 
in what she teaches as to faith and morals, for she is our infallible 
guide in both ’’; ‘“‘ The Church has a visible head on earth: the 
Bishop of Rome, who is the Vicar of Christ ’?; ‘“‘ The Pope is 
infallible.”’ Advocates of that theory of Christianity are, it is 
true, convinced that it is the sole intelligible theory of the subject. 
For example, Mr. Hilaire Belloc* said: ‘‘ Such and such alone 
is the Catholic Church. If it be not what it claims to be, then 
all is void.”’ Or, as the late Mr. W. H. Mallock expressed it 
at the beginning of the centuryy: ‘‘ If this voice of the organic 
Church [meaning the Roman Catholic Church] be illusory, all 
doctrinal Christianity . . . regarded as objective truths, is equally 
illusory also.’’ ‘The alternative, then, is to be between dogmatic 
rigidity or disbelief. A false contrast! After all, it is admitted 
by Roman Catholic theology that Divine truth cannot be expressed 
adequately in human thought or language. Even the most solemn 
definitions of the Church are but partial and inadequate 
expressions of the truths they endeavour to convey. Any 
ecclesiastical decrees or definitions on the mysteries of infinity and 
eternity, are at best provisional and defective; and any Church 
which regards them in any other light is in dangerous error by 
exaggerating its own importance. 

What, then, if we cannot accept exaggerated infallibilistic con- 
ceptions of Christianity, are we to think as to the real nature 
of the Christian Church? Christianity is primarily and essentially 
spiritual and moral; and dogma and hierarchy, though they have 
their natural and important places, are secondary and imperfect, 
indeed may have developments actually antagonistic to the true 
essence of Christianity, if their position be over-emphasised. What 
do we see in the long history of the Christian Church ? Do we see 
any one ecclesiastical organisation which, of itself, is adequate as 
representing Christianity? or, indeed, any possible aggregate of 


* The Catholic Church and History; 1926; p. I09. 
+ Doctrine and Doctrinal Disruption; 1900; Pp. 253. 
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such bodies which is equal thereto? Every Church has embodied, © 
and still does, great good, and has been the home of countless holy © 
souls; even the evils with which they have been associated have 
been mixed with much good; but what Church was, or is, at even 
its best, other than a very imperfect vehicle of the spirit of Jesus? 

“< Incarnation,’ to quote words of Professor J. A. Findlay, “ is 
possible only if there is something in human nature in which the 
essential being of God can be fully expressed.’? That ‘‘ some- 
thing ’’ is the spiritual soul. By Incarnation is meant the entry 
of the Divine, in a special manner, into the life of mankind by 
the coming, the teaching, and the death (followed by continuous — 
life in the souls of His followers) of Jesus, Divine and human. 
The feeble human words of our ecclesiastical dogmas express that 
Divine-human personality in a way which is very defective; but 
those words are not therefore to be despised. They have been 
productive of harm when their value, as words, has been 
exaggerated; but they are attempts to give some expression of 
a supreme truth: that, in Jesus, God manifested Himself in a 
special way in human history. 

The Christian Church is not essentially a visible corporation 
presided over by a visible clerical ruler or rulers, but nevertheless 
it exists in a world of men whose very nature makes it necessary 
that they should live in society. Religion, then, cannot be merely 
individualistic, but must be social also. What is the Last Supper 
but a lesson to that effect? ‘‘ And He said unto them, With 
desire I have desired to eat this passover with you before I suffer. 
For I say to you that from this time I will not eat it till it be 
fulfilled in the Kingdom of God. And having taken the chalice 
He gave thanks, and brake, and gave to them, saying, This is 
My body which is given for you. Do this for a commemoration 
of Me.’ How tragic it is to think that those words have been 
perverted so as to be instruments of cold dogmatism, inhuman 
intolerance, and burnings at the stake! Could any idea be more 
grotesque than that Jesus, when He uttered those words, intended 
that they should be understood in any way by which men should 
be required to subscribe to scholastic definitions as to ‘‘ substance ”’ 
and “‘ accidents,’ or else be cast out of the Christian society? 
Nevertheless, the Last Supper—the communion of the bread and 
wine—was so solemn, dramatic, and pathetic an event in so solemn 
a time, and it has been so intimately bound up with the history 
of Christianity, that it is unreasonable to suppose it to have no 
general sacramental meaning. As the disciples at that solemn time 
were brought into special intimacy with their Master, so, when the 
Church solemnly celebrates the commemoration of it, Christians 
who communicate are, by their communion, brought into special 
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union with God. If this is so, forms of Christianity which place 
little value on that rite are, to that extent at least, defective. 

We have, then, Christianity as the religion of the Incarnation, 
and as a social religion involving a sacramental principle. ‘To quote 
words of Dr. W. E. Orchard : 

What is recognised as ‘‘ the sacramental principle’ is now 
admitted in many quarters to be not only a valid principle in 
the ordering of human worship, and the conveying of spiritual 
power, but as providing the basis for the profoundest and 
perhaps most reconciling of all philosophical theories, namely, 
the principle that spiritual realities are conveyable through 
material media. 

The sacramental principle is simply the principle of the Divine 
influence acting through a social Church. By one school of 
Christian thinkers it is maintained that sacraments, as definite 
rites, are needless. Mr. Edward Grubb, writing from that point 
of view says, for example* : 

No practice of the Society of Friends is more unaccountable 
and even shocking to many of their fellow-Christians than their 
disuse of the so-called Sacraments of Baptism and the Lord’s 
Supper. It seems to be not only an audacious rejection of the 
unbroken tradition of the Church, but disobedience to the plain 
commands of our Lord. It should be understood from the outset 
that, if we are to make our ‘“‘ testimony ”’ to the world on this 
point aright, we must do so not negatively, but positively. That 
is, we must convince people that we do not disbelieve in 
Baptism and Communion, but show by our lives that we know 
the reality of these things without the use of the outward forms. 
The dropping of these rites by the early Quakers was a direct 
outcome of their experience of the Inward Light. They seem 
to have been convinced from the first that those who knew the 
inward baptism and communion did not need the outward 
symbols. 

What, however, is a sacrament at all but an outward, visible sign 
of inward grace? ‘The abolition of the outward, visible sign 
destroys the sacrament itself. How can the “reality of these 
things ”’ be retained if the characteristic visible element is rejected ? 
In strict logic, indeed, the non-sacramental theory ought to abolish 
any regular, organised corporate meetings for worship. The very 
fact of people gathering together for worship (in however plain 
and unritualistic a way) means that the spiritual worship is 
associated with a bodily medium for its expression. Any worship 
in social form, then, is ‘‘ sacramental’’ in essence. When, 
further, the principle of social worship is admitted, we find also 
that ‘‘ the unbroken tradition of the Church ”’ has set aside certain 
rites for the special means of conveying to the soul Divine grace 
arising from the Incarnation. 


* What is Quakerism? pp. 66-7. 
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The “visible Church ” consists of organisations of Christians _ 
worshipping together, with sacraments, with teaching, and with — 
tradition: i.e., sacred customs handed down. The “ invisible - 
Church ” is the number of really faithful souls, known only to ~ 
God. So far as this present world is concerned, however, who ~ 


those latter are is a matter we cannot know, so the visible Church 


here must be an organisation containing good and bad, but ~ 
possessing certain outward marks. That Church may be conceived 
not as one autocratically-ruled body, but as the aggregate of all 


Christian organisations. No organisation whatever which professes 


belief in Christ need be denied status as part of the Christian — 


Church. To many, this will seem a bold saying, so widespread — 


is the tendency to limit the meaning of the word ‘“‘ Church.” 
Consider, however! Is there any perfect Church? There is none 
such. By even the most strenuous advocates of Ultramontane 


Papalism it is admitted that great defects may enter into the 
organisation of the Church. If, therefore, every Church has — 
defects, the mere fact of being defective will not deprive a body — 


of the title to be called really a Church. Any organisation, then, 


which meets together in worship and owns Christ as its spiritual 


head, is part of the visible Catholic Church of Christ. 

However, there are Churches and Churches. When we examine 
Christian history, we see certain elements which may be called 
“normality.’’ First, as to doctrine. Dogmatic standards, as 
already remarked, are at best imperfect. But some standards 


must exist. Christian history has developed, as deserving greatest — 
reverence, these: The life and sayings of Jesus as related in the — 


New Testament, and the decisions of the Church’s Ecumenical 
Councils held before the division of East and West. As regards 
the government of the Church, episcopacy is the norm: and that 
partly because it is the historic tradition and partly because it 
is bound up with an intelligible theory of that sacramental 
principle which is so characteristic of Christianity. These 
standards, however, must be viewed always in a progressive 
light. Christianity must always have open eyes to growing 
knowledge. Of ‘‘ Free Catholicism’? we may say this: 
Religion (that is, the relation of the human soul to the 
ultimate Divine reality) is a normal part of our life. But it should 
be at amity with progressive reason. Religion has expressed itself 


in many forms. None of these (or, at least, only the most debased) 


is destitute of truth, but the highest form is that revealed in the 
life of Christ. That life has bequeathed to us a spiritual and 
social religion which, in its Catholic normal expression, conforms 
to the criteria mentioned above. I do not see how, Scent on some 
such broad theory as (reaffirming what has been written more fully 
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elsewhere) is set forth in this article, it is possible to vindicate 
Reformed Christianity as against Rome or sceptical Rationalism. 
After all, however, our lives on earth are but brief. If we have 
spiritual souls which do not die, our final destiny is elsewhere 
than here. What can it be (there being a God as revealed in 
Christ) but this ?—eternal communion with the Divine Reality by 
a ‘“‘beatific vision’? which means a perpetual growth in 
knowledge, love, and all spiritual faculties, by every human soul : 
every human soul ultimately, though after probation and in 
degrees according to the capacity of each. 
J. W. Poynter. 
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VAGRANCY: A NATIONAL PROBLEM. — 


HE years 1930 and 1931 were marked by more than one sign” 
that at last the ancient caste of habitual tramps has been 
recognised as a blot on our civilisation. The large number 

of unemployed who are now drifting, or being forced, into those 
forlorn ranks should presently change the old easy English attitude 
towards vagrancy—often existing side by side with oppressive legis- _ 
lative measures—into one of concern for this menace to national 
character and vitality. In June 1930, following the transfer of Poor 
Law Administration to the County and County Borough Councils, ~ 
the Committee appointed to inquire into the system of relief of 
the Casual Poor published their Report. This Report gave such 
full particulars of the bad conditions discovered in many casual 
wards that the Minister of Health issued an Amending Order, 
which came into force on April rst, 1931. In summing up the 
Order’s main provisions, Colonel A. M. Lloyd (Honorary Secretary — 
to the Vagrancy Reform Society) said that these, taken together 
with the Minister’s covering letter, showed ‘‘ the increasing care 
that England is bestowing on her unfortunate citizens,’’ and signi- 
fied ‘‘ a stride forward in vagrancy reform.”’ 

That official mandate was preceded by a growing conviction of its — 
urgency among the humane and by attempts to rouse public opinion 
on the subject, and to provide reclamation schemes for the derelict 
beings who haunt our roads. The experience of a unit in that 
multitude of over 50,000 ‘‘ who have been squeezed out of society 
by the artificial economic conditions of our time,’’? and become 
homeless wanderers, has been given recently in The Odyssey of 
an Out-of-Work.* The author of this remarkable narrative, far 
from being bred in vagrancy, belonged to a worthy Scots family, and 
left a good post as electrician to serve in the Gordon Highlanders 
from 1915 to the Armistice. On his return to Scotland his former 
employers no longer wanted him, and such positions as he was able 
to obtain were only temporary. In November 1929, after long and 
fruitless efforts to find employment in Glasgow he set out to seek 
it elsewhere, tramping by way of Liverpool, Manchester and Bir- 
mingham to London. ‘There he spent three weeks making the 
round of Salvation Army hostels, the night office of the L.C.C., 
and the various Homes and Shelters provided by voluntary 
agencies, before he realised finally that the great city held no 
opening for him. 

The Odyssey is worth attention for its statement of the case of 
an intelligent, skilled workman who, through no fault of his own, 
lost his place in industry; and for its shrewd observation of the 


* By Terence Horsley. London, 1931. 
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strange company to be found in the resorts of casual travellers. 
In the common lodging-houses he declares that conditions of 
cleanliness and decency were rare; but he passed a night at one 
owned and managed by the Kilmarnock Corporation which 
appeared to him a model institution. He has nothing but praise, 
too, for the arrangements of the Morning Post Embankment Home, 
and the extraordinary comfort provided in one of the Rowton 
Houses at which he stayed for a day or two while in 
London. 

Labour exchanges became to him places of despair, mere “‘ cages 
in menageries,’’ with genuine seekers for work waiting outside on 
the thousand-to-one chance of a job, and mingling with the other 
type : those who have lost their instinct for work. Heé calls the 
first ‘‘ the most patient and best behaved army in the world,’’ but 
remarks of the deteriorated crowd : ‘‘ There are hundreds of thou- 
sands of men who will have to be taught how to work before they 
will ever be any good to employers again.’? As for the man who 
has fallen to “‘ the social state of a professional tramp,”’ this critic 
holds that the present dislocation of industry has little to do with 
his position. “‘ He reaches it through his own failings combined, 
to a very limited extent, with circumstance.’’ And, having sunk 
to that level, only a powerful lever can bring him back to citizen- 
ship. 

It is definitely against the principles of a tramp to engage 
in work. . . . To be a successful tramp is a whole-time occupa- 
tion; it is as much a profession as a doctor’s, and... it is 


extremely difficult to cultivate successfully. Many men can 
fall idle, but few can mould idleness to serve them. 


Mr. Frank Gray’s authoritative book* supplies the proper back- 
ground for the “ out-of-work’s ’’ adventures. It is a study of the 
“ various and vagabond ’’ who make up the tramp world—a shift- 
ing mass, difficult to classify or include in census returns— 
written in a judicial spirit, yet with sympathy. The subject is 
treated at close quarters from acquaintance with the vagrant’s 
actual lot. Mr. Gray traces back the history of the tramp through 
the centuries to Saxon times, showing how successive Acts of a 
harsh and cruel nature failed to clear the country of ‘“‘ sturdy 
beggars,’’ to reform the able-bodied rogues, or to relieve the desti- 
tute and impotent. His record of the past and present treatment of 
tramps in England is, indeed, so exhaustive that all who are 
especially concerned with Poor Law questions must be grateful 
to him for his statement; and his book will interest many who 
never read an official Report. In considering the future his recom- 
mendations agree, in the main, with the aims of the Vagrancy 


*The Tramp: His Meaning and Being. London, 1931. 
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Reform Society. Of the ten points advocated in his final summary, 
the most important are these : 


The problem of tramps to be recognised by legislators as a 
national and not a local obligation. 

Classification, registration, and periodical medical examina- 
tion of all casuals. 

Improvement of the tramp’s diet, accommodation, and treat- 
ment (this would justify arrest for begging), . . . coupled with 
proper enforcement of tasks. 

Creation of new vagrancy offences, and infliction of long 
terms of imprisonment for habitual vagrants with the twofold 
object of reforming and deterring. 

Officials to be entrusted with work among casuals similar 
to that undertaken by prisoners’ aid societies. 


Though Mr. Gray uses the name ‘‘ imprisonment ”’ for the deten- 


tion and compulsory training of offenders against the vagrancy 
laws, and argues that a suitable method is supplied by a modern 
prison, public opinion may be more ready to accept the idea of 
“* Detention Colonies,’’ proposed by the Vagrancy Reform Society 
as a remedy, to be directed on Borstal principles, with sentences 
varying from three months to three years. In his chapter on 
‘Labour Colonies for Tramps,’’ Mr. Gray reviews the attempts 
made to establish these in England ; from the old Houses of Correc- 
tion to the institutions now administered by the L.C.C. and those 
founded on voluntary lines by charitable agencies. He also refers 
briefly to the schemes and organisations set up in some European 
countries for the reclamation of vagrants and the ‘‘ workshy.’’ 

But at this point many reformers, including some who are 
practical workers in the cause, will reject Mr. Gray’s conclusions 
on the ground that he has discussed these schemes only, or too 
exclusively, from their legal and statistical aspects. On this con- 
troversial matter I am allowed to quote a criticism made from 
another point of view : 


In his study of the voluntary labour colonies and charitable 
institutions in this country and abroad, Mr. Gray displays a 
strange lack of appreciation of their true functions and their 
measure of success. While he is careful to explain that in 
almost all cases tramps have some inherent defect, and a large 
proportion are definitely abnormal and sub-normal, .. . yet 
he counts it a case of failure when these colonies and homes 
fail to rehabilitate a large percentage of their inmates in normal 
life. It is tantamount to reproaching the asylums for mental 
deficients for failing to normalise their patients. The truth is 
that voluntary homes are set up as an example to society, and 
in so far as they ensure a genuine and sympathetic interest in 
each individual (as opposed to the herd-treatment of officialdom) 
they are a spiritual force which cannot be gauged by statistics. 
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Here, as in other forms of rescue work, the more hopeful view is 
taken by one who is in daily intercourse with men and youths who 
have already started on the fatal career of vagrancy, and need to 
oe pnen back to normal life and energies. The same authority 
adds : 


We are approaching a time when the exigencies of modern 
life will compel us to realise that numbers of people who cannot 
struggle alone as individuals are able to live in a community 
and support themselves as a body, and that the segregation 
of such persons into colonies is not only desirable but necessary. 
. . . We must be ready to accept the fact that certain labour 
colonies to deal with special types will have to be compulsory, 
. . . but the larger proportion can be entirely voluntary in 
their formation and their discipline. / 

As to the urgency of saving lads from the road and casual wards 
all who have considered this matter are in full agreement. A 
strong plea for them was made by an old habitual tramp past work 
and “ on the scrap-heap,”’ according to his own description. When 
asked why he did not enter his parish ward as an inmate he 
asserted that his own liberty and happiness lay in wandering 
about the countryside, adding: ‘‘ Don’t you worry about me; I’ve 
lost my self-respect long ago. But it fair goes to my heart to see 
the young chaps losing theirs. And it’s my experience that when 
a young chap has been tramping from ‘ spike’ to ‘ spike’ (casual 
wards) for two or three months, he’s good for nothing after.’’* 
For several years past Mr. Gray has received in his own home little 
groups of such boys, who are treated in a friendly and understand- 
ing spirit, provided with decent clothes, and employed in the house 
or garden, or ‘‘ lent’ to farmers. They stay only as long as is 
necessary to secure a job for them; the trust which is always put 
in them has been more than justified by the result—no instance of 
theft occurring among more than a hundred youths who have 
passed through Shipton Manor as guests. Mr. Gray admits that 
many fail after they leave; but in this experiment he remembers 
that he is dealing with ‘‘ the flotsam and jetsam of the boy society 
of the community,”’ and declares ‘‘ I do not expect to succeed with 
more than 4o per cent. of my cases and I am, therefore, never 
dismayed by failure.”’ 

In a remote hamlet the county of Devon has started a Training 
Home for ‘“‘ Young Wayfarers,”’ taking the idea from the Home of 
St. Francis at Batcombe, Dorset, where for ten years past Brother 
Douglas has maintained a hostel for casuals, and shown the way 
to many who desired to imitate his venture. The principle of that 
work is expressed in his own saying: ‘‘ Give men something to do, 
something to hope for, and something to love—and you will trans- 


* Quoted from The Wayfarer, October-November 1930. 
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form them.’ Blackborough has offered these three conditions since 
the Home was opened (May 1930) in a country house, which had 
been stripped so thoroughly by housebreakers some years earlier 
that little but the outer walls remained when it was bought, with 
thirty neglected acres, for the purpose of reclaiming ‘‘ lost lives 
as_well as lost land.’? Since then one group of the inmates has 
carried on the work of restoring the ruinous building, while others 
are employed in agriculture, gardening, and various industries. 
The ‘‘ Wayfarers’’ are admitted from the casual wards of the 
county with the co-operation of the Masters, who select the younger 
and therefore more promising men after medical examination. The 
system is that of a Brotherhood, not in the monastic sense nor as a 
socialistic undertaking, but based on the Home’s motto: ‘“‘ Each 
for all and all for each,’’ and inspired by a genuine spirit of fellow- 
ship among the staff who give their services voluntarily, and the 
Wayfarers who enter and leave the Home at their own will. At 
present there is room for about thirty men, most of whom stay 
from two to three months before they leave to take up temporary 
or permanent jobs, according to their capacity and the openings 
that can be found for them. When the building is completed the 
Home will hold fifty men; and no stronger proof of the efficacy 
of its methods can be given than the fact that by the end of the 
first year’s work at Blackborough, eight other counties were pre- 
paring to start Training Homes of the same kind. 

In the city of Glasgow an investigation of the condition of the 
Casual Poor has lately been made by its highly competent 
“‘ Society of Social Service.’” An address covering the whole sub- 
ject was given last year by the Secretary to a Summer School of 
Social Study held in Scotland, and the gist of his paper appeared 
later in the Society’s periodical.* This address was based on the 
Special Medical Report made by Dr. Lewis in 1930, after examin- 
ing the mental and physical state of 592 casuals; on the Depart- 
mental Report of the same year ; and on the figures supplied by the 
Glasgow Night Asylum at three periods: 1909, a year of trade 
depression ; 1913, a year of prosperity ; and 1929, a year of severe 
depression. The enormous total of men, women and children 
received during the first of those years, 121,000, shrank in 1913 to 
57,000, and in 1929 mounted again to 61,481. ‘The statistics when 
viewed with regard to women and children only are more signi- 
ficant ; 34,000 women and 18,000 children being admitted to the 
Asylum in 1909, against 12,886 women, and 131 children in 19209. 
Of these returns Mr. Glen remarks : 


The most pleasing fact to deduce from these figures is that 
while to-day acute poverty may obtain amongst the working 


* Organised Help. October. Glasgow. Published three times yearly. 
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classes, there is not much destitution. ‘The remarkable fall 
in the numbers of women and children bears out that, even 
In a period when we are counting our unemployed by the 
million, homes have seldom to be broken up, and families 
forced to apply to the Night Asylum. Broadly speaking, there- 
fore, it may be claimed that unemployment benefit, the much- 
abused ‘‘ dole’ and the granting of Able-Bodied Relief under 
the Emergency Act of 1921 has arrested the filtration of the 
lower grade of workmen to the ranks of the casual. 


As a qualification, Mr. Glen mentions that the experience of the 
Church Army officials in Glasgow and Edinburgh showed that a 
much higher standard of men had applied to them for aid latterly 
than in previous years since the War. They, however, dealt only 
with a small number of casuals, as compared with those sheltered 
in the Night Asylum. 

From the facts ascertained by Dr. Lewis’s Report, these conclu- 
sions—equally cogent for English authorities—are drawn: 


The composition of the casual class is changing. 
Something must be done to arrest the recruitment of the 


casual. . . . The attention of social workers should therefore 
be directed to deal as effectively as possible with the early 
age group. 


Serious attention should also be given to the fact that a 
large proportion of the casuals are feeble-minded. We are aware 
that the younger feeble-minded casuals must be recruited from 
those who, till they reach the age of 16, have attended Special 


Schools. . . . Something has been done to ensure the after- 
care of this class, e.g., by the Scottish Association for Mental 
Welfare, but it would appear . . . imperative that after-care 


services be more fully developed, if the Special School ex-pupil 
is not to form a recruiting-ground for the vagrant class. 

A considerable portion of the casuals are in the ‘‘ over 60”’ 
age group. ... They are in a great measure unemployables, 
and suffer from premature senility. ...It would appear to 
be almost a kindness, having regard to their physical and mental 
condition, to compel them to remain in either the Poorhouse 
or the Poor Law Hospital, whichever is the most suited to their 
need. 

' The London system, with its network of registration, co-opera- 
tion among the different agencies, and individual case-work, is the 
‘one which Mr. Glen considers truly remedial; a method that goes 
deeper than granting doles and temporary help. But he, also, when 
‘he reaches what he calls ‘‘ the hard core’’ of the problem, the 
‘habitual and chronic casual, suggests a Detention Colony as the 
only possible way of dealing with that type. 

If (he concludes) an honest and thorough attempt is made 
on the part of the community to prevent and redeem the 
casual, the magnitude of .. . ‘‘ the hard core’’ will not be 
so great as many suppose, and even in that dificult group 
some grain will be winnowed. 

} VoL. CXLI. 6 
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Other countries, confronted with the same maladjustment of 
certain persons to ordinary life and labour, have already worked 
out their own schemes, from which English social workers are now 
gaining instruction. It has been said that in Germany vagrants 
are regarded as childish folk, who need guidance and protection 
lest they become ‘‘ wanderers to their own hurt,’’ or a danger to 
others. It was a Lutheran philanthropist, Baron Von Bodel- 
schwingh in the nineteenth century who founded by his own efforts 
the first home of refuge for tramps. Then, realising that the 
matter must be dealt with ‘‘ on a national basis,’’ he entered Parlia- 
ment and carried through a series of sound vagrancy laws. ‘The 
Government afterwards charged him with the construction and 
maintenance of free shelters and common lodging-houses in West- 
phalia, along the tramping routes, which throughout Germany 
cover defined areas, and he began agricultural work on a large scale 
with his reclaimed men. By the purchase of thousands of acres in 
a district of boggy moorland, he provided his farm hands with 
employment which has been developed on model lines, and under 
skilled supervision has proved profitable. The success of the 
Baron’s enterprise has led to the establishment of more than forty 
such farm-colonies in Germany, providing work for 12,000 men. 
They enter on a six months’ agreement, but may stay for life; 
and those who obtain employment outside the colony are allowed to 
return if thrown out of work. In addition to these colonies Ger- 
many has compulsory Work Homes for those who have been 
charged with offences, and are adjudged by the magistrates to be 
suitable for training. One of these homes is able to declare ‘‘ that 
60 per cent. of the men committed to their care return to the world 
self-supporting.’’ Another feature of German provincial organisa- 
tion is that lads under eighteen are lodged separately from older 
men, and every effort is made to detach boys from a life of vag- 
rancy. Whether the recent enormous increase of unemployment in 
Germany will throw that country’s well-ordered system out of gear, 
remains to be seen. 

Denmark, too, has forced labour colonies to which ‘‘ any who 
fail to support themselves or their families by reason of drink, vice, 
or idleness ’? may be committed by order of the magistrates. The 
aim of the governors is to restore men to usefulness by a firm, 
kindly discipline, and they remain in the colony until they are 
reformed and have earned a certain sum of money. In the muni- 
cipal institution at Copenhagen, Sundholm, those under detention 
carry out all the laundry work, mending and making of clothes, 
blankets, furniture, etc., for the hospitals and other institutions of 
the capital; with gardening and pig-rearing as outdoor occupations. 
Although both unemployment insurance and poor relief are in force 
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in Denmark, ‘‘ the national conscience will not permit any to be 
considered outcast, and therefore comfortably forgotten.’? Accord- 
ingly, Sundholm includes a voluntary working colony, where desti- 
tute persons are received, with the obligation of remaining one 
month. They are employed usually in their own trade, or in 
learning one, receiving a small daily wage for the work performed. 
Afterwards they are given a week-end pass in order to look for 
work. In Jutland the municipal authorities distinguish between 
“ the genuine work-seeker ’’ and the habitual vagrant by admitting 
the former to a guest house attached to the workhouse at Aarhuus, 
at a small charge for board and lodging. Those who are penniless 
may earn their keep by wood-chopping, and can gain extra money 
if they choose. The guest house has accommodation for seventy 
men, and is managed by a guest-master with one assistant. The 
cost of maintaining it is low, and this institution is expected to 
become self-supporting. For destitute adults who are morally 
degenerate, or mental defectives, the State provides homes under 
medical supervision, with out-of-door employment. 

In Sweden* the Poor Law organisation is similar to that of 
Great Britain up to 1929, in that the parish is the accepted area 
for poor relief. But the administration shows considerable differ- 
ences. The hospital system is entirely responsible for the sick 
poor and, like most other forms of aid in Sweden, is under State 
control. The able-bodied are divided into two classes, the deserving 
and the undeserving. Of the former, those in need receive adequate 
out-relief ; and adults, as well as children, may be ‘“‘ boarded out’’ 
with a family. Special homes are provided for aged, infirm or 
handicapped persons. The lazy and undeserving may be detained 
in the workhouse for a year under discipline and training. Sweden 
hhas also retained penal internment for vagabonds ‘‘ known to be 
leading a life hurtful to good social order and morality,’ during 
periods of from one month to one year, with longer terms for 
repeated offences. ‘‘ The compulsory work is all useful farm or 
domestic occupation.’’ That is characteristic of the country which 
has a large and successful open-air prison, and gives the greater 
part of its ‘‘ Public Assistance ’’ in the shape of providing employ- 
ment. 

' Forty years ago the Bernese canton of Switzerland started a 
farm-colony in aid of its small vagrant population. The early difh- 
‘ulties of the scheme were overcome when the present ‘‘ House- 
Mather ’? was appointed; under his fatherly rule the colony has 
3zrown from 44 to 1,000 acres, supporting 145 men of the vagrant 


*For these particulars I am indebted to an article in the Glasgow Herald, 
,ontributed by the Scottish Justices’ and Magistrates’ Association, October 8th, 
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and ex-criminal type, and being wholly self-supporting. Other 
colonies have been formed in connection with the original Tannen- 
hof ; and the result is that Switzerland has no vagrancy problem. 
England has lately improved the regulations for vagrants ; and it 
now rests with the local authorities to make them effective. But it 
is such places of training as those at Batcombe and Blackborough 
that offer a definite hope for the individual—the revival of the spirit 
of service in an atmosphere of goodwill and “‘ the peace that hallows 
rudest ways.” 
MuriEL KENT. 


AN IMMORTAL LOVE STORY, 
RECONSIDERED. 


N the summit of a craggy peninsula in Pittencrief Glen at 

Dunfermline stand the ruins of a rude stronghold of the 

eleventh century. It was the fortress capital of Malcolm III, 
otherwise Canmore or Greathead, son of ‘‘ the gracious Duncan ”’ 
of Shakespeare’s play. In the ravine itself, some 290 yards to the 
north-east, remains a recess, about twelve feet deep by seven feet 
high, known as St. Margaret’s Cave. And above, on the steep side 
of the glen, are to be seen the ruins of the abbey which Malcolm 
founded, with, before the site of its ancient high altar, two great 
marble blocks which mark the resting places of the king and the 
golden-haired Saxon princess who was his wife. All these are spots 
associated with one of the most famous love episodes in Scottish 
history. 

In most school history books in Scotland the tale is told of how 
Edgar the Atheling, heir of the Saxon royal line of England, fleeing 
with his mother and two sisters from the Norman Conquest, was 
driven into the Firth of Forth and was hospitably received at 
Dunfermline by the Scottish king; how Malcolm, a rude illiterate 
monarch, fell in love with the elder sister, Margaret, and how the 
affair was brought to a head when one day the King, jealous of an 
assignation with some other lover, followed the princess up the 
glen, and surprised her in the cave, praying earnestly for himself. 
The story is a pretty one, and is followed in authentic annals by a 
record of loving devotion perhaps unmatched anywhere ; but it calls 
for certain qualifications, and in any case it forms the nucleus and 
mainspring of one of the most interesting chapters in the evolution 
of Scotland. 

Within recent years there have appeared two interesting studies 
of the life of Queen Margaret—by the late Mr. Moir Bryce and 
Miss Lucy Menzies—but no attempt has yet been made to elucidate 
with anything like the same care the acts and character of 
Margaret’s husband. Yet even a slight and cursory résumé is 
enough to show that, by the prevailing neglect, not a little injustice 
has been done both to Scottish history and to this Scottish king. 
It is unlikely, in the first place, that Malcolm was quite the rude 
and undisciplined ruler that story-tellers love to make him out to 
have been. ‘There is reason to believe that, after the death of his 
father, Duncan, at the hands of Macbeth, he found a refuge for 
some years at the court of Edward the Confessor. At that half- 
Norman court he must have learned the advantages of the feudal 
system, which he and his sons proceeded to introduce into Scotland, 
he must have become known to the many younger sons of Saxon 
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and Norman families who presently followed him to the northern 
kingdom, and with his help and that of his sons settled and founded 
families there, and—he may have met and been well known to the 
boy Atheling himself and his sister Margaret. It may be taken as 
pretty certain, therefore, that it was no mere chance which drove 
the little ship, with the Atheling and his mother and sisters on 
board, northward into the Firth of Forth, instead of eastward on 
the way to Hungary, which was declared to be their destination. 
The previous experience of the refugees had been romantic 
enough. As an infant the Atheling’s father, Edward, son of Ethel- 
red the Unready, had been sent out of the country when the 
Danish Canute seized the English throne. He had been reared 
at the court of the good King Stephen of Hungary, and had married 
Agatha, a relative of Stephen’s queen. Of his three children, 
Margaret, the eldest, was born about the year 1045, and there were 
also Christina and Edgar. Edward was forty-one when in 1057 
he was recalled to England by Edward the Confessor, who was ~ 
childless and destined him as his successor. The Confessor’s 
brother-in-law, Harold, however, and his cousin, William of Nor- 
mandy, both had designs upon the throne, and Edward the Athe- 
ling had no more than landed when he died—it was suspected, of 
poison. His son Edgar, the new Atheling, would then be about 
nine years old, and as a stripling of eighteen, nine years later, after 
the Battle of Hastings, when Norman William was preparing to 
secure the crown, he did homage to the Duke at Berkhamsted. 
From first to last Edgar the Atheling proved himself an amiable 
weakling alike in body and spirit, and the Conqueror appears to 
have had no fear of trouble to be created by the direct heir of the 
Saxon line of kings. Edgar and his mother and sisters, neverthe- 
less, seem to have had doubts as to the wisdom of remaining within 
reach of that ruthless hand, and a few months after the coronation 
of William, which took place in Westminster Abbey on Christmas 
Day, 1066, they set sail from the shore of England. They landed 
in the little bay not far from Dunfermline in the Firth of Forth, 
afterwards known from that event as St. Margaret’s Hope, in the 
month of October 1067. : 
Meanwhile Malcolm Canmore had been making history in the 
north. It was in 1058, the year after the landing of the Atheling 
and his family in England, that he achieved the overthrow and 
death of his father’s murderer, Macbeth, at Lumphanan; and six 
months later visited with the same fate Macbeth’s stepson, 
“ Lulach the foolish.’’ By these events any disturbance from the 
royal house of Moray was rendered unlikely for a period of years. 
Another force which might have disturbed his kingdom in the north 
was that of Thorfin, the powerful Norse Jarl of the Orkneys and 
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Sutherland. Thorfin was his father’s cousin, both of them being 
descended from daughters of Malcolm II, and the Jarl might have 
put forward some claim to the throne. But Thorfin died in the year 
1064, and Malcolm took a step likely to prevent trouble by marry- 
ing his widow, Ingebiorg, mother of Thorfin’s two sons, between 
whom the great northern earldom was then divided. The Scottish 
King, who had been born about 1031, was then some thirty-three 
years of age, and Ingebiorg was probably a good deal his senior, 
since her sons, the two Jarls of the Orkneys, were old enough to 
fight at the battle of Stamford Bridge in 1066. But the marriage 
effected its purpose of keeping peace in the North, and Malcolm 
was a widower with an infant son, Duncan, when the Atheling and 
his mother and sisters landed to seek his protection at St. 
Margaret’s Hope. The stage was thus set for the next act of the 
royal drama. 

Though Edgar the Atheling with his little following of refugee 
nobles landed on the coast of Fife in the year 1067, the match 
between the Princess Margaret and the Scottish King was not made 
up then. It was by no means the sudden affair the story-tellers 
would fain make it out to have been. There is, indeed, ample room 
to believe that in the matter of his second marriage, with Margaret, 
heiress of the royal line of Alfred the Great, Malcolm was moved, 
at first at any rate, by a wise and far-seeing policy as much as-he 
had been in his first marriage with Ingebiorg. He had other 
great ambitions on hand. Malcolm had then been King of 
Scots for nine years. In that time, first by the overthrow of 
Macbeth and his stepson, Lulach, and afterwards by his politic 
marriage with Ingebiorg, he had consolidated his power and secured 
peace in the north. His eyes were now turned towards the possible 
extension of his kingdom in the south. In those last days he must 
have watched with very lively interest the events that were taking 
place immediately beyond the Tweed. 

On the death of Siward, Earl of Northumbria, that great earldom 
had been given by Earl Godwin, the all-powerful minister and 
father-in-law of Edward the Confessor, to his own son ‘Tostig. 
All England thus, except Mercia, was held in earldoms by Godwin 
and his sons, Harold, Tostig, and Sweyn. Like many other sons 
of self-made men, however, Tostig and Sweyn failed to justify their 
new honours. Controlled by no sense of noblesse oblige, they used 
their powers and privileges merely for the gratification of their own 
lusts, and so intolerable became their oppressions that they were 
driven from the kingdom. Harold then gained the support of 
Edwin, Earl of Mercia, in his coming struggle for the throne by 
appointing that earl’s brother, Morkar, to be Earl of Northumbria 
in Tostig’s place. But Tostig was still to make trouble, Fleeing 
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to Norway he secured the help of King Harald Hardrada and, 
recrossing the North Sea, landed on the Yorkshire coast. His 
brother, Harold, now King of England, had no more than time to 
hasten northward and overthrow and slay the invaders at Stamford 
Bridge, when he received news that Duke William of Normandy 
had landed in Kent, and he marched south again, to fall pierced 
through the eye by a Norman arrow on the bloody battlefield at 
Hastings. 

Though King Malcolm’s stepsons, the Orkney Jarls, fought on 
Tostig’s side at Stamford Bridge, it was because of their Norse 
relationship, and Malcolm himself lent no help to the invaders. 
In the events that followed he took a greater interest. Edwin, Karl 
of Mercia, and Morkar, Earl of Northumbria, still remained sup- 
porters of the claims of Edgar the Atheling to the throne. To 
checkmate their efforts King William built two strong castles at 
York, and sent Robert Comyn, first of a house which was to play 
a great part in Scottish history, to take possession of the Northum- 
brian earldom. But Comyn with his whole force, seven hundred 
strong, except one man only, was surprised and slain at Durham 
by Edwin and Morkar; and the two earls, joined by the Athe- 
ling from Scotland, were negotiating with the citizens of York 
for the surrender of that place, when William suddenly arrived 
and gave the city up to be plundered as a punishment for its dis- 
affection to himself. Nine months later, in September 1069, another 
attempt was made. Jarl Osbern, brother of King Sweyn of Den- 
mark, arrived in the Humber with a great host in two hundred and 
forty ships and, joining their forces, the two English earls with 
Edgar the Atheling marched upon York, stormed the two Norman 
castles, and put more than three thousand of William’s soldiers 
to the sword. The news reached William as he was hunting in the 
Forest of Dean. Swearing ‘‘ by the splendour of God” to be 
avenged, he hastened with a handful of horsemen to the Humber 
and with a heavy bribe induced Jarl Osbern to withdraw his forces ; 
then during the whole winter gave up the country between the 
Humber and the Tyne to the unbridled licence of his soldiery. 

This was the position when in the spring the King of Scots 
proceeded to take a part in the drama. Descending through his 
own princedom of Strathclyde he had seized Cumberland and, 
crossing the watershed to the east, marched down the valley of the 
Tees into the North Riding of Yorkshire. There he found that the 
great rising against the Conqueror had gone to pieces. Jarl Osbern 
and his Danes, after plundering Peterborough, had gone home. 
Cospatrick, another of the allies, had gone over to King Willi 
and had been de Karl of N we : SERENA: 
ee cot ne e Harl o orthumbria for his allegiance ; and 

orthumbrian leaders were preparing to seek safety 
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abroad. At Wearmouth Malcolm found a vessel with the Atheling 
and his mother aud sisters on board, awaiting a favourable wind in 
order to quit for ever the country that had held so many disap- 
pointments for them. He hastened to assure the exiles of a welcome 
at his own court, and the acceptance of his offer, which altered 
at the last moment the destination of the ship then about to set 
sail, involved far-reaching effects on the whole fortune of Scotland. 
Just then news reached Malcolm that Cospatrick, the new Earl of 
Northumbria, was proceeding to show the genuineness of his alle- 
giance to King William by plundering the territory of the Scottish 
King in Cumberland. Such ingratitude from one whom he had 
himself sheltered in his hour of need justly excited Malcolm’s 
wrath, and, leaving Wearmouth in ashes, he marched northward, 
burning and slaying. Cospatrick shut himself up with the spoils 
of Cumberland in Bamborough Castle, while Malcolm swept his 
earldom from end to end, destroying everything that could not be 
earried off, and driving the inhabitants away in multitudes, to 
become slaves in the northern kingdom. 

It was on his return from this campaign of wrath and destruction 
that Malcolm married the elder sister of the Atheling. On 
Margaret’s side the marriage was the means of securing the only 
remaining hope for her house. For Malcolm it meant a claim 
to possible possessions south of the Tweed. ‘These facts do not 
imply that the match was not at the same time a love affair of 
real and abiding quality. From the many traditions that have come 
down to us, apart from historical records like that of the Queen’s 
own confessor, Turgot, this appears to have been certainly the case. 
Almost immediately, however, the politic aspects of the marriage 
were to be made apparent. 

That popular English historian, John Richard Green, is so 
persistently unfair to Scotland whenever her interests come into 
conflict with those of England, that one might suppose he held a 
special brief against the more northern country. As they read, 
his statements, both in matter and manner, must be regarded as an 
outstanding example of that arrogance of which certain Englishmen 
have been accused, and which Scotsmen throughout the centuries 
have had repeated reason to resent. In describing Duke William’s 
final efforts to consolidate his conquest, he tells how the last of the 
Conqueror’s opponents, Edwin of Mercia, fell in an obscure skir- 
mish, and Morkar of Northumbria, after holding out for two years 
with Hereward the Outlaw in the fens of Ely, was forced to 
surrender. He then proceeds, ‘‘ Malcolm alone held out, till the 
Conqueror summoned the whole host of the crown and, crossing 
the Lowlands and the Forth, penetrated into the heart of Scotland. 
He had reached the Tay when the King’s resistance gave way, and 
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Malcolm appeared in the English camp, and swore fealty at Wil- 
liam’s feet.” This can only be described as a most misleading 
account of the meeting of the two kings and its issue. Neither 
before nor after that meeting did William ever dream of summoning 
the Scottish King to his service, as the historian’s statement would 
give the impression he was entitled to do. What actually took 
place, according to the Saxon Chronicle and Simeon of Durham, 
was that William with a great army and fleet penetrated as far as 
Abernethy in Fife, and was there confronted by the Scottish host 
under King Malcolm. Instead of fighting, William proceeded to 
purchase the goodwill of the Scottish monarch. To this end he 
made him a gift of twelve rich manors in England, and promised 
a payment of twelve gold marks annually. For these twelve 
English fiefs, but certainly not for his kingdom of Scotland, Mal- 
colm undertook the usual feudal obligations, and sent his son 
Duncan south with William as a pledge for the fulfilment of his 
part of the bargain. Fordoun, the chronicler, says Malcolm did 
homage only pro terris in Anglia—‘‘ for his lands in England.” 
William evidently recognised that, by reason of his marriage to the 
elder sister of the Atheling, Malcolm had a right to interfere in the 
affairs of England, and that it was worth his while to purchase 
the friendship of the King of Scots. 

William and Malcolm never met again, but the King of Scots 
fulfilled his part of the arrangement in a way that was evidently 
appreciated by the great Norman. When Edgar the Atheling 
returned from the continent in the following year, 1073, he was 
received with every token of affection by his sister and her husband, 
but was clearly given to understand that he could not look for 
support from the Scottish King in any further invasion of England. 
On the contrary, he was strongly advised to accept the Castle of 
Montreuil, which had been offered him by the King of France, 
and was laden with costly gifts when he set sail for his new posses- 
sion. Unlucky always, however, he was shipwrecked on the way, 
and returned destitute to his brother-in-law’s court. Malcolm then 
counselled him to offer his submission to the English King. ‘The 
offer was handsomely accepted by William, and Edgar was escorted 
with much ceremonial to the English border and thence to Nor- 
mandy, where he formally resigned the crown of England and spent 
a number of years in peaceful insignificance. For his part, William 
reared Malcolm’s son Duncan at his own court with such favour and 
distinction that, when the time came for him to choose, that prince 
preferred life there to the rougher and more strenuous conditions 
of the northern kingdom. 

Of the remaining acts of Malcolm’s reign it is unnecessary to 
speak here : his planting of settlers from the south, and introduction 
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of the feudal system into Scotland, his renewed overthrow of the 
rival royal house of Moray in the north, his beginning of the age- 
long alliance of Scotland with France, and the final quarrel with 
the Conquercr’s son, Rufus, in which he fell. His career has 
received a good deal less than justice at the hands of historians. 
Even the best account of it, contained in Robertson’s Scotland under 
her Early Kings, takes little pains to show the connection between 
cause and effect. Too much of the credit for Malcolm’s greatness 
has been given to his Queen, Margaret, sister of the English Athe- 
ling. From first to last his precious brother-in-law was nothing 
but an encumbrance and a danger to the Scottish King, and Mar- 
garet herself, if she was really as pious as her confessor, Turgot, 
makes her out to have been, must have made his home life rather 
a trial for the practical, sane, and active monarch. It speaks 
volumes for Malcolm’s courtesy that he treated the Atheling with 
such constant consideration, and the depth of his chivalry and devo- 
tion to a wife who must have been something of an irritant to him 
with her constant prayers and daily washing of beggars’ feet and 
insistence upon the Court’s attendance at Matins at unearthly 
hours, is shown by his good-humoured indulgence of her foibles, 
his smiles when she plundered his wardrobe and treasury to give 
to the poor, and his ornamenting of her favourite psalter with 
jewelled and gold-encrusted binding. 

It is something of a relief to find that Margaret herself was not 
altogether ‘‘ too wise and good for human nature’s daily food.”’ 
She was fond of dress and display, and brought about a considerable 
change in the manners of the court, insisting upon a pomp and 
ceremonial that had been unknown before, and astonishing the 
nobility at the royal feasts with a lavish show of gold and silver 
plate. No word that could give offence was ever uttered in her 
presence, and she bequeathed to her children an example of purity 
of life which marked her whole succeeding line. That Margaret 
truly and deeply loved her wise and stout-hearted husband there 
can be no question. When news of his assassination and the mortal 
wounding of her eldest son reached her in Edinburgh Castle, where 
her little oratory chapel may still be seen, she was lying already 
sick to death. She had the famous cross, afterwards known as the 
Black Rood of Scotland, in her hands when her son Edgar, haggard 
and travel-stained, entered her chamber. The fact that he had 
returned alone from the invasion of England told her all she feared. 
Distressed by the sight of her weakness, and fearful that the truth 
would kill her, he assured her at first that his father and brother 
were well. With a heavy sigh she said: ‘‘I know it, my son, I 
know it!’ and, conjuring him by the cross in her hands, she made 
him tell all that had occurred. ‘Then, turning to the cross, she 
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repeated the prayer of the Mass, ‘ Domine Jesu Chmiste, libera 
me!’’? and as she spoke the words, quietly passed away. So strong 
was the popular belief in Margaret’s devotion to her husband that a 
century and a half later, when she was being canonised, and the 
royal remains were being transferred to a place before the new high 
altar in Dunfermline Abbey Church, it was said—the legend is 
told in Wyntoun’s Cronykil—that the workmen found it impos- 
sible to remove the body of the Queen until that of her husband 
had first been carried to their new resting-place. 

Thus ended one of the most famous of the world’s love stories. 
There is no doubt Malcolm III was fortunate in his Queen. Such 
a wife must have been an immense help towards the achievement of 
greatness, and the more clearly the details and policy of his reign 
are ascertained amid the mists and shadows of those early times, the 
more Malcolm must be regarded as one of the greatest figures in 
Scottish history. 

GEORGE Evre-Topp. 


7 


THE HISTORY OF THE FISHES. 


NIMAL life on our globe has steadily grown from low form 
A to high, from lowly amceba up to lofty man. That is now 
proved and undisputed. How that growth has proceeded is 
not yet so certain. Charles Darwin held that all advance was made 
through the steady, almost imperceptible action of natural selec- 
tion and the survival of the fittest. The advance, he thought, was 
like that of an onflowing, more or less steady brook. But the 
geological record, which has immeasurably improved since The 
Origin of the Species burst upon an astonished world over seventy 
years ago, seems rather to indicate an upward growth like a flight 
of stairs. For ‘‘ Nature does make leaps.’? New forms do appear 
suddenly, and often wellnigh perfect almost from the first. ‘The 
origin of the great vertebrate or backboned family was long sought 
among the worms. They have no backbone, but do have at least 
a nervous system. Only, that runs along their bellies not their 
backs. So we are now told we must seek no ancestry for the fish 
from among the worms. 

Sir A. S. Woodward, one of our best and most readily available 
authorities on early fish, when he addressed the British Association 
in 1909, thought the parents of the fish might be found among the 
eurypterids, crustaceans which are cousins of the king crabs, and 
were not unlike our crayfish. Now, until a few years ago, geolo- 
gists were pretty well agreed that there are no sure, recognisable 
fossils of any animal below the Cambrian rocks (plentiful in Wales 
or Cambria and in the far north-west of Scotland), rocks which 
abound in crustaceans and molluscs, but, to this hour, have yielded 
nothing with a backbone. However, in 1899, Walcott, the great 
American paleontologist, found in Montana a number of fragments 
which he claimed as eurypterids, in shales of Upper Algonkian 
age, i.e. far beneath the Cambrian. Some have admitted this claim. 
But, when one examines our great geological record as a whole— 
very few ever seem to do that—that record is found, as a rule, 
consistent and continuous, i.e. when once a type shows itself as 
fossil it continues to do so. If any fossil has been claimed as 
showing a type far earlier than was hitherto thought,* then, sooner 
or later, that claim has almost always been set aside. Of that many 
examples could easily be given. ‘Thus the Montana crustaceans 
must be held very doubtful. Professor Patten ingeniously followed 
up, in his Evolution of the Vertebrates, 1912, and pointed out 
resemblances between the brain, skull and eyes, etc., of certain 
invertebrates and the higher vertebrates. But these are all super- 


*No sure fossil eurypterids are found until immensely later than the 
Algonkian, away up in the Silurian. 
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ficial. The anatomical differences are very serious and Sir A. Wood- 
ward, to judge from his Huxley Lecture of 1931, has now abandoned 
this hypothesis. 

So far as development is concerned, recent research among the 
fishes seems to have made the pathway of their progress fairly 
clear. First, a small, shallow-water swimmer, with an imperfect 
mouth, no jaws, and no true backbone, but with a cartilaginous rod 
down its back, no fins, and either a very simple or an unsymmetrical 
(heterocercal) tail. Then came a quasi-fish like a lamprey, which 
speedily became much bigger than our usual lamprey, and as 
speedily was armed with a big, strong shell or bony shield for its 
head, to guard it from its formidable, invertebrate foes. Gradually 
the mouth and teeth perfected, the jaws became good jaws, the back- 
bone real, solid bone, the fins well-paired bony fins, and the tail 
a symmetrical or homocercal tail. In size a fish may range from a 
stickleback up to a gigantic basking shark in the Indian Ocean, 
which sometimes exceeds fifty feet in length. 

For help with our ancestral tree we are forced to leave the fossils 
for a while and turn to the wonderful discoveries of the great Rus- 
sian biologist, Kowalewsky of Odessa, which he made known in 
1866. According to him—and it seems now pretty well accepted— 

the ancestors of the fish must be sought—of all beasts—in the sea 

squirt or ascidian, an animal to-day as different from a fish as 
animal could possibly be. For, as its scientific name implies, it is 
just a tough, leathery pouch or sac, which squirts out sea-water, 
and has no backbone at all. Well might Arthur Helps exclaim : 
“Tf man has started as a gelatinous ascidian, how he has got on in 
the world!’ But the Russian scientist discovered that, in its larval 
or early imperfect stage, this ascidian has an axial rod in its tail, 
the forerunner, he claimed, of all backbones. The swimming tail 
persists in only one known, living ascidian, called appendicularia, 
and there the tail is strengthened by this cartilaginous rod. Appen- 
dicularia alone continues always a free swimmer. All other adult 
sea-squirts are now degenerates, which remain fixed to the sea- 
bottom for life. There are difficulties about this theory, and it must 
remain only a widely accepted theory. There is no positive proof, 
no vestige anywhere of a fossil sea-squirt. Its parts are all too soft 
to be embalmed in any rock. 

The next upward step to a backboned fish may be found in 
another animal also too soft ever to be fossilised. The lancelet or 
amphioxus (‘‘the sharp at both ends’’) is not a true fish. Its little 
compressed body, which burrows like lightning into the sand, is 
only two inches long, and has no true bony structure. But it does 
have a notochord (Gk. nétos, the backbone, and chorda, a string of 
gut), a backbone in the making, a cellular, cartilaginous rod. For 
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many a day the lancelet was actually reckoned a mollusc. It was 
only exactly a hundred years ago that Varrell, great student of our 
fishes, first observed this cellular rod or rudimentary backbone in 
the lancelet. 

A further step up towards the true fish we find in the lamprey, 
with which goes the ugly hag fish. They are both genuinely back- 
boned, but neither has any paired fins nor any ribs ; though here they 
resemble some sharks, which are a step higher in life’s scale. The 
hag fish is now only a degenerate, a blind parasite, which bores 
deeply into the flesh of the fish on which it. lives, especially the 
cod. Of hag fish we have no fossils. But with the lamprey, for the 
first time, the fossil record comes in to teach and guide. It is only 
about forty years since any find—and this was a great find—of 
fossil Jampreys was come upon, in a mid Old Red Sandstone quarry 
at Achanarras in Caithness. Here were dug out large quantities 
of what scientists dubbed palzospondylus Gunni, which they de- 
clared must be a true lamprey. They had eel-shaped bodies, no 
separate bones, but a skull very like a modern lamprey’s. Only, 
and it did seem curious, they were never over two inches long, whilst 
a lamprey to-day may reach three feet. This led our scientists to say 
these little fossils must only be larvee, not fully developed fish. 

But the puzzle was not yet ended, for, by this time, fish were 
rapidly becoming known far older than the Old Red Sandstone ; and 
how to make out their genealogy seemed a hard task indeed. For 
long the earliest remains that were admitted to be true fish belonged 
to pretty nearly the top of the Silurian rocks. However, that 
pioneer palzontologist, Walcott, over thirty years ago, came across 
a quantity of remains in the Rockies near Cafion City, Colorado, 
which he claimed to be real fish, and to be of mid Ordvician 
(Lower Silurian) age. ‘The experts disputed these claims, but, 
since 1917, they have been to some extent admitted ; and other fish 
fragments from Montana and §, Dakota are allowed to be as old. 
At Cafion City, unluckily, the specimens are in poor condition, 
and only a small dermal plate of astraspis seems surely nameable. 
But they are enough to suggest the rapid development of the fishy 
tribe, unless we insist on postulating that fish must have existed 
far earlier, a risky thing to do, when our knowledge of the 
Ordvician and Cambrian fauna is now so rich and wide. Walcott’s 
dating is confirmed by the finding of certain fish teeth and spines 
from Russian Poland, admitted to be of the same age. 

What is most important for us to note is, that the Cafion City 
find included remains of one of the important aspis group-— 
cyathaspis, cephalaspis, pteraspis, etc.—so called because they are 
fish with a hard shield (aspis) about their heads, of substance like 
a crab’s shell. Readers of Hugh Miller’s Old Red Sandstone, 
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a fascinating book, will at once recall such names. These fish were 
mostly grovellers, dwelling at the sea-bottom, with only an external 
skeleton, that formed a heavy coat of mail, probably to defend 
them from the gigantic sorts of cuttle-fish which then abounded. 
They are often called ostracoderms, “ shell skins,” a very fitting 
name. Only quite lately was the idea hit upon that the Caithness 
lamprey-like fossils are probably the larvee of one of these. This 
has been confirmed by the work of Professor Stensio of Stockholm, 
on fossils brought all the way from Spitzbergen. These fishes 
showed an internal head-skeleton, with bones so well hardened that 
he was able to recognise in them many lamprey-like features. He 
could show that they had complete cranial nerves associated with 
gill-pouches, just like a lamprey’s, and that the mouth was a small 
hole right in front. Embryologists, we are told, had long sus- 
pected this in the ancestral vertebrates. 

A somewhat higher type, with better, truer bone, called arthro- 
divans, ‘‘ jointed necks,’? occur nearly as soon. ‘Their fiercest 
specimen was dinichthys, ‘‘ terror fish,’? from Ohio, with a head 
no less than three feet long and armed with very powerful teeth. 
All these old fishes had, like our lampreys, an imperfect mouth 
with no jaws, and so they are also called agnatha, ‘‘ the jawless.” 
But, be it noted, these early fish, usually about the size of a small 
cod, with all their big shells had nothing to do with the crustacea 
or crab family. They developed with great rapidity, and then they 
suddenly vanished at the beginning of the Carboniferous age, just 
after the amphibians came in. The type was revived in the 
Tertiary coffer-fishes with their bodies in a triangular cuirass. But 
in their case there was now a fairly complete bony skeleton. 

Before the Silurian age was done, in the Downton beds near 
Oslo and in South Scotland, we find fish which have lost their 
shields, and so are called anaspida ; but they still have plates upon 
their heads. They are small creatures, under eight inches long, 
with a spindlelike body, a tail still unsymmetrical—unlike the 
modern, homocercal fishes—and the tapering end of their body 
bending down not up, so providing a link with some of the higher 
reptiles, like the well-known ichthyosaurus. Like the lampreys 
the anaspida have only one opening in the nose and pouched gills, 
but they have less degenerate jaws than our lamprey and the begin- 
nings of paired pectoral fins. It remains to add that, while by far 
our earliest fish remains come from the United States Ordvician, 
with perhaps one exception in Poland (see above), there are not any 
fish known in Europe until well on in the Upper Silurian. These 
are of the shield-headed tribe, and they come with a rush, being 
found then in England, Scotland, Germany, Galicia, and the 
Swedish Isles, as well as in such a distant region as Queensland. 
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A distinct step higher than the lamprey-like fish are the selach- 
tans, 1.e. the shark, ray and skate family. ‘These fish passed up 
from the lower or cartilaginous type to the higher or true-boned 
type when first they ventured out from shallow water into the open 
ocean. Struggle gave strength. This seems to have taken place 
late in the Silurian age. We now know a real link. It is not by 
any means our oldest-known selachian. It has only been found 
in the German Lower Devonian; but the type must have existed 
earlier. Only in 1930 did Professor Broili describe this linking 
fish, which he called gemuendina. It combined the character of the 
early armed arthrodiran with that of a skate. Along with the 
sharks and the skates go the chimeroids or spook fish, a now fast 
vanishing race, very ugly to look at, yet externally, and also in 
optic nerves, intestines and claspers, very like the sharks. The 
best-known chimeroid is ‘‘ The King of the herrings ’’; though 
why that monster got such a name it is hard to say. They have 
real bony jaws, but their inner skeleton is still only cartilage. It 
seems doubtful, but the teeth of a chimeroid are actually claimed 
from that earliest of all known collections of fishes, the Ordvician 
of Cafion City. The oldest sharks yet discovered come in much 
later, in the Ludlow (Upper Silurian) rocks of Oesel in Sweden. A 
good deal later still, in the Upper Devonian of Ohio, we find a 
shark which shows the first clear example of paired fins, still only 
cartilage, with supporting parallel bars. 

Next higher in rank come that very interesting group, now sadly 
diminished, called the dipnoans or ‘‘ double-breathers,’’ the lung 
fish, long thought a plain link between the true marine fish and 
the partly land-inhabiting amphibian, the frog and such lke. 
But it is now agreed that the lung fish are simply a sidetrack from 
the main line. They probably came into existence through adapta- 
tion to life where we first find them, in freshwater lakes, which are 
sometimes rather apt to dry up and leave only mud, no water 
at all. They seem to have deserted the sea after the Muschel Kalk 
or mid Trias period. It may be fairly claimed that the record shows 
that this adaptation took place very swiftly. For these dipnoans 
only began in the lower Old Red Sandstone. Then at once they 
become very plentiful and fully developed—quite according to ana- 
logy. To the naturalist the most interesting lung fish is ceratodus 
or ‘‘ horned tooth,’’? whose teeth were long known as early as the 
rocks of the Trias, but which only in quite recent years was made 
known to science in two rivers in Queensland. It is now found 
nowhere else. ‘The settlers there prize it for its fine, salmon- 
coloured flesh. It has rather a notochord than a true backbone, and 
very primitive-looking paired fins. But it also has a long air- 
bladder, which acts in every way like a lung, while all ordinary 
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fish breathe only through gills. It is notable that this curious 
ceratodus has changed scarcely at all from its far off first appear- 
ance to the present hour. There is one other lung fish still found 
in South America and yet another in West Africa. 

Still higher come the ganoids, named just a century ago by the 
famous Swiss naturalist, Agassiz, from their shining scales. Of 
these the most familiar are the sturgeon and the bony pike; and 
four genera are known as early as Silurian days. Now this is very 
remarkable, for, in the ganoid, we are fast approaching the great 
group of the teleostean or perfect-boned fish, which form the vast 
majority of the fish of to-day. In lower jaw, one great distinguish- 
ing feature, ganoids are all much nearer the modern fish than 
either the agnatha (‘‘ jawless ’’) or the chimezeroids or the sharks. 
One of the most interesting fossil ganoids is the oldest of the 
important order cheirolepis, ‘‘ a fully evolved paleoniscid ’’ (Gk. 
palaios, old, and oniskos, codlike fish), from the mid Old Red of 
Caithness. This is one of the early sturgeons, with head and 
much of body guarded by large, shiny plates. It is the oldest fish 
in which we can see a perfect mouth and a full jaw, and it also 
has short paired fins. Cheirolepis and its kin are also the first 
acanthopterygian or ‘spiny fins.’ The typical ganoids are 
always fringe-finned. Its tail is still unsymmetric, though in 
later ganoids it becomes homocercal, the usual symmetrical type of 
to-day. ‘Thus cheirolepis links the older sharks, etc., with the 
modern fish; but it still has a largely cartilaginous skeleton. The 
true sturgeon is not found until far on in the Tertiary, in the 
London Clay. Another interesting specimen of the same family as 
cheirolepis is rhadinichthys deam, a little later in time, from the 
Upper Devonian of Kentucky. ‘The specimen is so fine that the 
brain and ear can be fully examined, and they differ in no respect 
from those of a modern bony fish. Certain ganoids are also called 
osteolepids or “‘ bony scales.’? ‘These fish, which are not akin to 
the lung fish, form, we are told, the real links between the fish and 
the amphibian. 

When we speak of links we cannot omit the phenomenal pleuwra- 
canthus, first met in the lowest Carboniferous rocks of Scotland, 
and common in the Coal Measures. Its structure is perhaps better 
known than that of any other paleeozoic fish. It still has only a 
notochord, not a true backbone, and it has a skull like a shark’s. 
But such a linking form is it, that Sir A. Woodward says : ‘‘ With 
very little modification it might become a selachian, a dipnoan or 
a crossopterygian ganoid.’”’ Had it been found in the early Silurian 
it might have been very useful as an ‘‘ ancestor.’ It actually 
comes in far too late for that. Another linking set are the 
numerous leptolepide, which form a very fair transition between 
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the old-fashioned ganoids and our usual modern fish. They came in 
only after palzeozoic days are ended, in the Rhetic. These lepto- 
lepidze have, for the first time, well-ossified vertebral centra, and 
differ only from, say, a common herring in their feebler ossification 
of the backbone (they would be easier to eat at breakfast, perhaps !), 
and in having ganoid scales, though these are rounded like a her- 
ring’s, not rhomboidal like a true ganoid. Their tails, too, have now 
become of the modern type. 

Genuine teleosteans, or fully boned fish of the present-day sort, 
do not seem to arrive until the Neocomian, i.e. pretty early in 
Cretaceous times. There, in Westphalia, we find isti@us, the very 
first of our deep-sea teleosteans, and the genus still survives. Just 
about as early, at Voirons in Switzerland, we come upon more 
than one species of clupea, i.e. the familiar herring family; and, 
in rocks of the same age, at Mount Lebanon we meet with a herring 
just like that which our fishmongers sell to-day, except for certain 
large scutes or scales on its back. These herrings from the Chalk 
are so like the earlier Jurassic leptolepidze (see above) that they 
may well be their descendants. Later on, in the Upper Chalk, fish 
are plentiful and already mostly wear quite a modern look—her- 
rings, smelts, etc. From the Chalk of New South Wales we have 
our first eels; and, though the specimens are crushed, these first 
known eels are quite typical eels. Sir A. Woodward thinks that eels 
cannot have descended from any teleostean fish, but rather from 
some mesozoic ganoid. Speaking generally, our modern fish appear 
from the record to come in with a rush, in the days of the Upper 
Chalk. None of them are known even so late as the Wealden, the 
bottom of the Cretaceous age, while all our important living genera 
save four are found in the Upper Chalk. 

We cannot yet trace the ancestry of the common cod, but skulls 
which look like cod skulls are found in the London Clay, i.e. the 
early Tertiary. Pikes and toothed carps first occur in the Swiss 
Oligocene, i.e. a little later, and they are quite indistinguishable 
from the pike and carp of to-day. But, speaking of pikes, we must 
refer to the bony pike, which, unlike the ordinary pike, is an 
old-fashioned ganoid. Its ancestor lepidotus is found away back as 
early as the Keuper (Trias). Now the bony pike alone is what is 
called opisthoccelous, i.e. “‘ hollow behind,’ in its vertebree, in 
other words, it alone of any fish has reached the highest point of 
vertebral development. And it is the most reptilian of them all. 
Indeed it much resembles a lizard in skull, vertebre, ribs, air- 
bladder and throat. The bony pike’s throat has a glottis just like 
that of many lizards. 

Embryologists have much that is suggestive to say about the 
origin of the teeth and the fins of the fish. Gegenbauer pointed out 
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that the teeth of sharks and rays, the supposed living representa- 
tives of the most primitive true fish, are perfectly identical with 
the scale and plate formation of their outer skin. Thus, it is said, 
we can easily understand the change from the hard formation of the 
skin into movable teeth. This is ingenious. It lacks, however, 
proof from paleontology. Perhaps that could hardly be expected. 
Embryologists have also an elaborate scheme of fin evolution. It 
would be impossible to go into details in a popular article like this. 
All we can here say is, that the fossil facts, so far as known, hardly 
bear out the elaborate evolutionary scheme. 

Sir A. Woodward, whom we have quoted and relied on so often, 
says there have been few changes in our fish since early Tertiary 
times. And, the results of the detailed study of Cretaceous and Ter- 
tiary fish are ‘‘much less satisfactory than might have been expected 
from the study of animals which lived under conditions most 
favourable for their preservation as fossils.’? ‘‘ Paleeontology has 
indeed hitherto revealed as little concerning the origin of the domi- 
nant Tertiary fish as of the Tertiary mammals ”’ (Geological Maga- 
ziné, 1902). Perhaps such language, through growing evidence, 
would be slightly modified now. He is much more struck, as was 
the great Professor Richard Owen before him, by the very rapid 
modifications of fish types revealed by the evidence. This is quite 
characteristic of the fossil record generally. It refuses to testify 
that natural selection must have been the chief agent in the origin 
of new species. It was an agent, certainly. But chief agent, No. 

Take, e.g. Celacanthus, a well-known ganoid fish, with a long 
history, which only died out at the very close of the Cretaceous 
age. Yet, at Gerolstein in North Germany were found a typical 
coelacanth head and other bones, in Upper Devonian strata, proving 
that, in its whole range, it remained practically unchanged. There 
are plenty of fossil lung fish and of fossil eels, too. But the record 
will not allow us to say that they developed through the slow, ‘“‘ hit 
and miss ’’ methods of mere natural selection. Most crucial of all, 
we have the great upward leap from invertebrate to vertebrate. At 
the very last meeting of the British Association, so veteran and so 
competent a naturalist as Professor D’Arcy Thompson of St. 
Andrew’s, declared: “‘In the great gap between vertebrates and 
invertebrates there is no possibility of the one passing into the 
other. I am not defying the evidence of evolution, but I believe 
that any attempt to find an invertebrate which has passed into a 
vertebrate type, is doomed to failure.’”? To account for those great 
leaps and rapid developments in the History of the Fish, as well as 
all over the organic world, we require to postulate a higher and 
more intelligent Power than blind natural selection. 


James B. JoHNSTON. 
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From BrUNING TO VON PAPEN. 


HE full result of the German elections manifested itself sooner 
than even experienced observers had expected. Few of those 
observers could honestly claim that the manifestation itself 
was what they had expected. The rapidity with which Herr Hitler’s 
forces threatened to usurp to themselves more power than the election 
figures strictly gave them, and were then neatly and as quickly 
sidetracked by a subtle Ministerial manceuvre in Berlin, could 
probably not have been foretold even by the politicians directly 
concerned. There were three stages in what took place. The first 
was reached on April 1oth, when Field-Marshal von Hindenburg, 
whose candidacy symbolised the contest of strength between Dr. 
Briining and Herr Hitler, was re-elected to the Presidency by 
19,359,042 votes against Herr Hitler’s 13,417,460: a clear 
majority, but small enough to show how fast Herr Hitler’s party 
was moving. ‘The second was reached on April 24th, when the 
State elections in Prussia, Bavaria, Wiirttemberg, Hamburg and 
Anhalt established Herr Hitler’s party as the largest single party 
in the States, although not yet big enough, even in combination 
with the other parties of the Right, to command a majority in any 
of the Diets. The third was reached on May 30th, when Dr. 
Briining resigned and a new government was formed, which had 
the effect of removing from Herr Hitler’s grasp the weapon on 
which he had mainly relied for a quick capture of office in July. 
The first open move in the Ministerial manceuvres took place on 
May toth, when Herr Hitler addressed the 162 Nazi deputies in 
the new Prussian Diet. He addressed them in a Berlin hotel, 
hotels being a favourite setting for the exercise of Herr Hitler’s 
dramatic gifts. His practical purpose was to give orders to his men 
on the eve of the new session of the Prussian Diet. In the old Diet 
he had had only nine followers. He now led the strongest single 
party, but a party not yet armed with ascendant power. Would he 
take the logical coalitionist course and grasp that degree of power 
to which he was entitled? Only ten days earlier Dr. Briining had 
duly obtained his vote of confidence in the Reichstag, whereby Herr 
Hitler was reminded of the two elements in his position. He had 
no power in the Reichstag. He could veto, but could not dictate, 
the policy of the States. Coalition on that basis appeared to be 
inevitable. But the basis might not last; could even be changed 
by clever strategy. Herr Hitler on May roth at once revealed 
his decision to refuse coalition and to adopt a waiting tactic. The 
summary of his speech which was published in the Nazi Press on 
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May 2oth, reported him to have said that the Nazi movement had 
not fought for thirteen years, and had not now established itself 
as the arbiter of the nation’s future, merely in order weakly to 
enter into coalition with the existing Government and thus to 
prolong the existing national policy. Their object, he said, had 
not been simply to gain entrance to a Government; and for the 
present they must be content with the fact that there could be no 
Government in Prussia which they did not approve. 

If not coalition, what could be Herr Hitler’s alternative object? 
The answer took quick form, although it was not revealed openly 
or formally. It became clear from evidence on the negative side, 
and from what Herr Hitler’s friends were saying, that he was 
aiming at forcing a new general election in July. He was un- 
disguisedly counting upon the probability that the Lausanne Con- 
ference would fail to give Germany formal quittance of the repara- 
tion burden: to remove, that is, the uncertainty about the future. 
What then? If after Lausanne a wave of exasperation were to sweep 
Germany, there were instruments to Herr Hitler’s hand for 
mobilising its power in his own political behalf. The constitutional 
machinery of petition and referendum was one such weapon. A 
petition need be supported by only some ro per cent. of the elec- 
torate to force a referendum: and at the Prussian election of April 
24th the Nazis polled 33 per cent. of the votes. A referendum could 
be used to force a dissolution of the Reichstag. His object soon 
came to be generally recognised as a gamble on the failure of 
Lausanne. The odds were long, for under the system of propor- 
tional representation it is not easy for any party to obtain an 
absolute majority. 

Yet well-informed Germans, not members of the Nazi party, 
bade one not assume too readily that Nazi strength had yet reached 
its peak. The 5,000,000 Communists and 8,000,000 Socialists were 
a potential untapped Nazi field. ‘The view was becoming more 
general every day that discontent—the peculiar silent hopelessness 
that appeared to have settled upon the German people of nearly all 
classes—was rapidly undermining Dr. Briining’s patient states- 
manship, Herr Hitler the while enjoying the position of tertius 
gaudens. On May 23rd the Deutsche Allgemeine Zeitung went the 
length of surmising that Dr. Briining could not save himself even 
if he came back from Lausanne to announce ‘‘ a complete cancella- 
tion of the reparation debt ’’; for German opinion was no longer 
much interested in the formal cancellation of a debt whose effective 
cancellation was already taken for granted. 

The State elections of April 24th made it inevitable that the 
rostrum from which the Nazis would demonstrate the stuff they 
were made of would be the Prussian Diet. Those who remembered 
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the past achievements of Herr Hitler’s followers on the floor of 
legislative assemblies, but who assumed that the passing years 
would have smoothed their edges and quietened their temper, were 
soon to be disillusioned. On the second day’s sitting of the new 
Prussian Diet (May 25th) one hundred and sixty-two Nazi deputies 
were rolling on the floor of the house in fierce embrace with 
fifty-seven Communists, whom they succeeded after a short, but 
wild, combat in bodily expelling from the House. 

One cannot escape being reminded of October 13th, 1930, when 
the fifth Reichstag of the Republic was ceremonially opened, the 
ceremony being somewhat diverted from its normal course by the 
remarkably explosive things that then happened, ds they often 
happen when Nazis and Communists find themselves on the 
same floor within the same four walls. On October 13th, 1930, at 
three o’clock, when the session opened, the 107 seats which belonged 
to the Nazis were all empty. The Communists, therefore, had the 
field clear and all to themselves when they began their day’s work 
of shouting and jeering at every existing fact or institution—the 
Republic, the Constitution, reparation, etc.—and were the first 
to send a man to occupy the tribune. While Herr Torgler was 
eloquently demanding Communism in our time, attention was 
diverted from him by the spectacle of one hundred and seven Nazis 
filing into the Chamber, heads erect, in full uniform, jerking stiff- 
armed salutes at each other. They had been having luncheon with 
Herr Hitler at a restaurant in the Potsdammerplatz, and had of 
strategy aforethought prolonged their luncheon beyond three 
o’clock the more dramatically to arrest the attention that was their 
due when they made their belated entry into the Chamber. ‘The 
Communist orator having ultimately finished his speech, the Nazi 
orator, Herr Frick (of Thuringia) took his place on the tribune, 
the while 106 Nazis stood woodenly erect : but not a word of Herr 
Frick’s speech was heard because the Communists launched an 
offensive of gesticulation and thunderous abuse against all the 
Nazis present, and all the Nazis present took up the challenge and 
succeeded in more than doubling the din. 

The forms of political controversy, as used by Nazis and Com- 
munists, have changed little in two years. On the occasion of 
May 25th of this year the real trouble started when the Communist 
leader in the Prussian Diet, Herr Pieck, mounted the tribune and 
addressed the Nazi benches in these honeyed words: ‘‘ There are 
many murderers sitting on your benches.’ ‘Those words were 
resented. They were resented so hotly that it looked as if the 
alleged murderers were paradoxically intent on committing murder 
there and then in order to disprove the charge. They rose in their 
might and stormed the tribune. The Communists at once ranged 
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themselves to defend their leader. Water bottles, inkpots, desk 
lamps, pieces of furniture such as desk lids hurtled across the floor. 
The combatants were soon using their fists at close quarters, and 
the outnumbered Communists one by one were thrown out through 
the door. The President of the Chamber, realising that the bell he 
tinkled had no more chance of being heard than of being obeyed, 
decided to leave the Chamber to its fate. The bleeding faces of those 
excited deputies, the chosen representatives of a great people, are 
an odd commentary on the value of democracy as an instrument of 
human progress. 

The cracks in Dr. Briining’s personal prestige in Germany now 
began to widen. It was known that he was engaged in evolving 
new financial measures for submission as a decree to the President. 
It was known that one of his measures would provide for the 
handing over of landed properties in East Prussia to the unemployed. 
The President’s personal friends consisted largely of army officers 
whose estates were situated in East Prussia. His own estate was in 
East Prussia. The temptation for intrigue was strong. President 
von Hindenburg was spending a holiday at his estate. He was visited 
by personal friends who wanted to express their dissatisfaction with 
Dr. Briining’s increasing exactions. 

Dr. Briining decided to see the President forthwith to force his 
hand. ‘The President returned from East Prussia, reached Berlin 
at 7 a.m. on Sunday, May 2oth, and saw the Chancellor at noon 
that day. The official statement issued after the interview merely 
announced that the discussion had ‘‘ covered the whole political 
situation ’’ and had been adjourned till noon on the following day. 
It was thereby made known that Dr. Briining had failed at the 
first request to obtain the President’s support for his proposed 
financial measures, and speculation began at once to prophesy the 
Ministry’s resignation. The Ministry met to decide its course of 
action before Dr. Briining went to the President for the second 
interview, with the result that when the interview did take place 
Dr. Briining simply handed in the Government’s resignation. The 
President as simply accepted it, thereby confirming the deduction 
already made that the Government’s financial measures were dis- 
tasteful to him. 

The President’s refusal to sign the decree submitted to him 
represented the climax of a series of tendencies that had cumu- 
latively hardened against the Government’s policy. Dr. Briining’s 
dual attempt to achieve financial solvency and to avert what he 
regarded as a menace to internal order had antagonised three 
formidable influences : the Reichswehr, the Ruhr industrialists and 
the Eastern agrarians. On April 13th the Government had 
declared the Nazi Storm Detachments (Sturm A bteilungen, cur- 
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rently known for short as the S.A.) to be illegal and to be thereby 
dissolved. That action provoked certain army officers and officials 
of the Ministry of Defence to redouble the propagandist campaign 
against General Groner, Minister of Defence and of the Interior, 
which had been in progress for some weeks on other counts. On 
May 2nd the Bavarian People’s party divulged certain details of a 
plot that had been formed by certain generals, of whom the chief 
were Generals von Schleicher and Hammerstein, to force General 
Groner to resign as a means of embarrassing Dr. Briining himself. 
There is no doubt that they suggested to President von Hinden- 
burg that General Gréner could no longer command the Army’s 
confidence. So insidious and so persistent were the dttacks made 
upon General Groner that he duly resigned the Ministry of Defence 
on the pretext that his health did not permit him to cope with both 
the offices he held, and that he chose to concentrate his energy upon 
his duties as Minister of the Interior. The event was rightly 
diagnosed by political opinion in general as a victory for Dr. 
Briining’s personal enemies. 

The other two hostile sections of opinion that began to converge 
upon Dr. Briining were both actuated by distrust of what they re- 
garded as the Socialist tendency of his finance and economics. In 
spite of the cut in wages and unemployment benefit proposed in the 
latest measures, the Ruhr industrialists still regarded the Govern- 
ment’s expenditure on the social services as excessive and as 
inspired by Herr Stegerwald, the Minister of Labour, a staunch 
trade unionist, whom they particularly disliked. Thirdly, the land- 
owners of East Prussia regarded as pure marxism the Chancellor’s 
proposal that those estates which were irreparably bankrupt be 
handed over to the unemployed for cultivation. 

The President’s action in brusquely accepting Dr. Briining’s 
resignation on May 30th gave expression to the rising tide of dis- 
content on the political Right. 

The President at once sent for the alternative leaders to discuss 
the formation of a new government: Herr Lobe, President of the 
Reichstag; Herren Breitscheid and Wels, the leaders of the 
Socialist party, the largest party in the Reichstag ; Herr Hitler and 
Captain Goring, representing the second strongest Reichstag party, 
the Nazis. But it was not to any of the formal groups that he 
entrusted the formation of the new government. Instead, on May 
31st, he invited Herr Franz von Papen to form a government of 
“ national concentration.”’ 

The name was unfamiliar in most countries abroad except the 
United States. Herr von Papen is a former Prussian cavalry 
officer, fifty-three years old, who served in Gallipoli as Major on 
the staff of General von Sanders. He was the Military Attaché at 
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the German Embassy in Washington who in October I9I15 was 
recalled to Berlin at the request of the United States Government. 
The allegation was that he was involved in a plot to destroy Ameri- 
can munition factories and American ships carrying munitions. 
In present circumstances the main interest attaching to Herr von 
Papen is that he is a strong Roman Catholic with a pacific inter- 
national outlook, and has been the leader of certain unofficial Roman 
Catholic movements in Germany whose slogan is better relations 
with France. In politics he belongs to the party of Dr. Briining, 
the Deutsche Zentrumspartei, the Roman Catholic Centre party. 
He duly completed the nucleus of his Cabinet on June 2nd, and 
his list was promptly approved by the President. The Chancellor’s 
oath, taken by Herr von Papen on June 2nd, is “‘ to maintain the 
constitution and the laws of the Reich, conscientiously to fulfil the 
duties devolving upon me, and to conduct my office impartially and 
with justice to all.’’? The chief portfolios were distributed thus: 
Foreign Affairs, Baron von Neurath ; Finance, Count Schwerin von 
Krosigk ; Justice, Dr. Giirtner ; Interior, Baron von Gayl ; Econo- 
mic Affairs, Dr. Warmbold ; Defence, General von Schleicher ; Food 
and Commissioner for Eastern Agrarian Relief, Baron von Braun; 
Post and Communications, Herr von Ritbenach. 

The announcement of the list received as bad a Press in Germany 
as in Great Britain and France. Even the Kélnische Volkszeitung, 
the organ of the Centre party to which the new Chancellor belonged, 
dubbed it ‘“‘a bad joke.’ The Deutsche Zeitung, extremist 
Nationalist, disliked it for the Chancellor’s goodwill towards 
France. The Communist and Socialist Press (for example, Rote 
Fahne and Vorwdrts) disliked it for its aristocratic complexion. 
The Berliner Tageblatt asked why it should be called a government 
of national concentration when it bore no relevance to the electoral 
majority which had just elected Field-Marshal von Hindenburg to 
the Presidency. The French Press, including the most charac- 
teristically nationalist organs, accepted the situation, as it were, 
with a weary shrug of the shoulders, the more so as opinion in 
France was bent upon the probable nature of the French Cabinet 
then about to be formed by M. Herriot. In Great Britain the revul- 
sion of feeling was mainly due to the deep personal respect that all 
sections of opinion had formed of Dr. Briining, who is undoubtedly 
one of the outstandingly good men of our time. That feeling was 
intensified by the fear that the fall of Dr. Briining, and therefore 
the failure (as it was assumed) of the policy for which he had stood, 
taking place as they did take place on the very eve of the Lausanne 
Conference, would add catastrophe to catastrophe along the whole 
brittle line of contemporary diplomacy. So strong was British feel- 
ing that Baron von Neurath, the German Ambassador in London, is 
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said to have hesitated to accept Herr von Papen’s invitation until he 
was given to understand that it was the President’s wish as well as 
the new Chancellor’s that an experienced diplomatist should go to 
the Wilhelmstrasse. 

June 2nd registered the lowest depth of gloom and cynicism so far 
touched in the European diplomatic field since the general depres- 
sion started. Rumours began to circulate that the ex-Crown Prince 
and the ex-Emperor were preparing for a triumphant return to the 
Fatherland ; that the restoration of the monarchy, or at least the 
substitution of the ex-Crown Prince for Field-Marshal von Hin- 
denburg in the Presidency of the Republic, was one of the pur- 
poses of the new Government. The old nightmare of'a Germany 
led by a mad Wilhelm stalked abroad. It did not stalk for long. 
Such fears were soon proved to be absurd as well as groundless. 
Baron von Neurath, who had gone to Berlin on June 2nd to take 
his portfolio, returned to London for four days in the following 
week. He returned ostensibly to take formal leave on his trans- 
ference from the London Embassy to the Foreign Office. He took 
the occasion to interview everybody of importance in London and 
to explain that no break was implied or contemplated in the con- 
tinuity of German foreign policy as expounded first by Herr 
Stresemann and then by Dr. Briining. It was not a reactionary 
Government that had taken office. In the immediate matter of 
reparation it became known that the views of Baron von Neurath 
and of Count Schwerin von Krosigk not only harmonised with 
those of Dr. Briining, but had been given Dr. Briining’s friendly 
and expressed approval since the change of Ministry. It was not 
merely that the spirit of Dr. Briining was alive and active in 
German foreign policy. Dr. Briining himself was a force and a 
personality only temporarily withdrawn to the background. 

The Prague commentators showed a shrewder understanding of 
what was taking place than those of most other centres. The 
tearing up of treaties would reasonably be expected to touch more 
sensitive chords among the succession states of the Austro-Hun- 
garian Empire than elsewhere. It was precisely the avoidance of 
such a possibility that was diagnosed by the Prague commentators. 
‘Their immediate reasoning was that on the former lines, admirable 
in every way as was Dr. Briining, the forces of discontent were so 
dangerously inflated that the inevitable practical outcome would be 
the sweeping aside of Dr. Briining by a Nazi insurgence. Herr 
Hitler, if he was thus lifted into supreme power in Germany, 
would not only tear up every treaty he could lay his hands on; 
he would tear up the constitution, smash the republic, plunge 
into a campaign of unbridled anti-semitism, march simultaneously 
on Warsaw and Paris, and generally behave in a manner disturb- 
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ing to the peace of mind of all serious people. Germans of every 
class were flocking to his destructive standard, driven by sheer 
disbelief in any effective alternative. Dr. Briining’s present tenure 
of office, it was premissed, was doomed. The only practical specu- 
lation centred on the alternative that was to take his place. When 
Herr von Papen emerged as that alternative, especially when his 
Ministry included the names of Baron von Neurath and Count 
Schwerin von Krosigk, the probability immediately opened that 
the discontented spirits in Germany would be distracted from the 
Nazi mirage. Nobody who has met Baron von Neurath could 
imagine him to be anything but a man of goodwill and statesman- 
like caution. The fact that he had spent the past twenty-one 
months in Carlton House Terrace as German Ambassador and had 
cultivated the friendship of Mr. Ramsay MacDonald, Mr. 
Chamberlain, Mr. Runciman and Sir John Simon was of good 
augury for level-headed work at Lausanne and Geneva. ‘The 
further circumstance of his personally friendly relations with the 
British Royal Family, dating from the Queen’s childhood days 
in Stuttgart, gives ground for added confidence that he is not 
likely at Lausanne or elsewhere to take short-sighted German 
views. The new Finance Minister, Count Schwerin von Krosigk, 
was likewise a happy choice, for his reputation stands high as an 
expert in public and international finance, and his work at Basle 
has won for him the confidence and the respect of his colleagues 
on the Board of the Bank for International Settlements. 

The initial German uneasiness provoked by the institution of 
the von Papen Ministry was most eloquently symbolised by the 
fact that even the Centre party, to which Herr von Papen himself 
belonged, passed an immediate resolution (evening of June 2nd) 
condemning the Government and threatening its opposition in 
terms as drastic as similar resolutions passed by the Socialists. 
Herr von Papen received the Berlin representatives of the foreign 
Press on that same evening and explained, a little obscurely, that 
in entrusting him with the duty of carrying on the government 
of the country the President had been actuated by the belief that 
(according to the version given by The Times correspondent in 
Berlin) ‘‘ the tremendous moral and material sacrifices which had 
to be laid on the German people could be borne only if it were 
possible to bring together all the spiritual forces (Seelische Poten- 
zen) to be found in Germany.”’ 

On June 3rd the Cabinet decided to propose to the President 
that he should dissolve the Reichstag on the following day, a step 
which would necessitate new elections in July. He accented that 
proposal and did duly dissolve the Reichstag on June 4th on the 
ground that “the recent State election results show that it no 
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longer corresponds to the will of the people.’? The Government 
then gave some indication of its objects and of the probable methods 
of their attainment. A warning was circulated to the newspapers 
against any mention of Herr von Papen’s war-time experiences in 
the United States. No mention was made of penalties that might 
be incurred for ignoring that warning, and there was no ground, 
therefore, for the fears that were immediately expressed that some 
measure of Press censorship was contemplated. The warning itself 
was clearly inspired by goodwill and by a desire not to excite 
unnecessary emotion abroad : although not many people could still 
excite themselves about a German diplomatist’s American intrigues 
of 1915. At the same time Herr von Papen issued,a long and 
detailed statement of the Government’s policy. It started by a 
sort of general commination against all former Governments, 
against parliamentary democracy, state socialism, marxism, 
atheism, cultural bolshevism (those enormities being charged 
against the record of the said former Governments), and while con- 
ceding that some of Dr. Briining’s latest proposed decrees would 
have to be issued in order to bridge the gap between the old order 
and the new, it explained that the Government’s ultimate object 
was to weld together all the patriotic forces at home and to seek 
“full equality of rights and political freedom abroad.’’ In what 
way such a programme differed from that of Dr. Briining it would 
have been difficult for Herr von Papen to prove: but it is always 
the prerogative, almost the duty, of any new government in any 
country, to emphasise its complete divergence from the views of 
the former government, even when it really shares that govern- 
ment’s views on most subjects. Herr von Papen was on easy 
ground when he included in his pronouncement a general examina- 
tion of the existing state of affairs, which he described as “‘ the 
situation to which the Versailles Treaty, the world economic crisis, 
and the mismanagement of parliamentary democracy have brought 
Germany.’ He declared that ‘‘ the financial foundations of the 
Reich, Prussia, and most other States and municipalities are 
shattered. None of the essential fundamental reforms which are 
the condition of any recovery—administrative reform, financial 
reform, the adjustment of the State’s life to the poverty of the 
nation—have gone beyond weak beginnings. The social insurances 
are faced with bankruptcy.’’ He condemned the socialist practices 
of the post-war governments who “ tried to make a kind of welfare 
institute of the State, and thus weakened the moral strength of the 
nation. The consequent moral disintegration of the people, 
ageravated by class warfare and cultural bolshevism, must be 
checked. The dry-rot of marxist-atheistic thought has already 
eaten too deeply into all cultural departments of public life because 
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the Christian forces of the State were too ready to compromise.”’ 
He included a sensible passage about the chief international prob- 
lem of the moment, thus: ‘‘ It is our aim, in peaceful co-operation 
with the other nations, to obtain full equality of rights, political 
freedom, and the possibility of economic recovery for our Father- 
land. Efforts for the welfare of the peoples can be effective only 
if the restrictions on the movement of money and capital and the 
exchange of goods are removed which at present disquiet the world. 
The Government is ready to co-operate in all efforts to this end.”’ 

Herr von Papen’s attacks on Dr. Briining were strikingly un- 
fair. It was precisely Dr. Briining who in the autumn of 1930 
did what the British Government did a year later by arresting 
the disruptive process of unlimited State subsidies for social pur- 
poses. He faced the thankless task—how thankless is now proved 
—of making the budget balance on purist principles. The Briining 
Government between 1930 and 1932 reduced the expenditure of the 
Reich, the States and the municipalities by 6,000,000,000 marks 
(£300,000,000 gold) ; and did not increase the floating or the long- 
term national debt. The Briining ex-Ministers were stung on June 
6th into issuing a reply to Herr von Papen in which the above’ 
figure of 6,000,000,000 was given. ‘The statement contained this 
passage: ‘‘ The Briining Government was torn from this work as 
it had finished the preparations for balancing the 1932-3 budgets 
of the Reich, States, municipalities, and social insurances. 
Measures were ready to give work and bread to 600,000 people in 
emergency works or volunteer labour service, and a comprehensive 
land settlement plan offered hope to many more. ‘The destruction 
of these plans has abruptly broken off the work of reconstruction at 
a decisive moment. ‘These facts inexorably refute the assertions 
of the new Government. ... We did not leave a heap of ruins, but, 
in the most difficult financial and economic conditions, laid the 
foundation for better things.”’ 

On that same day President von Hindenburg fixed July 31st as 
the date of the new Reich elections. It will be the fourth time 
in five months that the German people have been plunged into the 
electoral maelstrom. It is clearly the hope of the von Papen 
Ministry that the voting of July 3rst will give a democratic 
sanction to its continued tenure of office; and it is surmised that, 
if need be, he will be prepared to accept Nazi participation in his 
Ministry. The only contingency that would upset his plan would 
be an absolute Nazi majority at the elections: a contingency not 
greatly feared, both because the new Government expects to attract 
many voters who were being driven Nazi, and because the normal 
chances are small of any single party obtaining a majority over the 
combined total of the others. 
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It was made known on June 7th that the German delegation to 
Lausanne would include Herr von Papen, Baron von Neurath, 
Count Schwerin von Krosigk, Professor Warmbold, Herr von 
Bulow (Secretary of State at the Foreign Office), and possibly also 
Dr. Luther, President of the Reichsbank. 


THE Pork AND THE CRISIS. 


During the last two years the Vatican has more than once 
attempted to contribute something to an understanding of the 
great disaster. On October 2nd last the Pope appealed for a 
crusade of love and help as a means of combating the general 
paralysing effects of what is taking place. A year ago (May 23rd, 
1931) his Encyclical Quadragesimo Anno gave evidence of some 
deep thinking on the function of politics in human affairs and on 
the obstacles they presented to Christian practice (see THE Con- 
TEMPORARY REVIEW, September 1931, pp. 373-5). This year (May 
18th) a new Papal Encyclical attempts in greater detail to put 
finance and economics in their philosophic perspective with religious 
life. Starting from the hypothesis that the evils now crushing 
mankind throughout the world are everywhere increasing, and that 
the present crisis is the most serious and widespread since the 
Deluge, the Pope tries to trace results from causes. He thinks the 
first cause is the ‘‘ lust of earthly goods ’’ which is the motive of 
financial speculation. From this cause (he says) springs disorder 
and unjust lack of balance, whereby one sees the wealth of nations 
accumulated in the hands of very few individuals, who direct the 
markets of the world at their good pleasure, thereby causing enor- 
mous harm to the masses. ‘‘ Those persons (he continues), very 
few in number, who appear to have in their hands, together with 
enormous wealth, the destinies of the world, those very few persons 
who, with their speculations, have been and are in great part the 
cause of so much evil, have themselves often been the first and 
most conspicuous victims, dragging with them into the abyss the 
fortunes of countless others.” 

He regards the evils of what he thus calls “ speculation ’’ as 
the precedent cause of the disruptive forces which were the particu- 
lar subject of his Encyclical Quadragesimo Anno. What he now 
says on that point is that the subversive influences, taking advant- 
age of the world-wide misery, more and more brazenly unfurl their 
banners of wickedness and their hate of all religion and endeavour, 
not without success, to combine the war on God with the struggle 
for daily bread. They make use, he says, of every means to realise 
their diabolical purpose. Profiting by this economic distress, ‘‘ the 
enemies of social order, whether they call themselves Communists 
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or by any other name—and this is the most terrible evil of our 
time—have the audacity to break every restraint, to burst asunder 
every bond of human or Divine laws.’”’ He sees this difference, 
that whereas the former atheists were lost in the multitude, the 
present-day atheists in various countries form a solid and organised 
army which, with the help of secret societies, increases and grows 
bolder every day. He therefore warns the world of the “ immi- 
nent’ danger presented by the phalanx of atheistic Communists. 
He calls upon all nations to put aside base egoism and to unite 
their forces in a single front against the battalions of evil, enemies 
of God no less than of mankind. It is his opinion that in dealing 
with evil so deep and so widespread human strength is not strong 
enough. He therefore suggests as practical two supernatural means 
referred to by Our Lord when He said: ‘‘ This kind of devil is 
not cast out but by prayer and fasting.’’ He appeals to the whole 
Christian people for what he calls a period of holy sadness. Let the 
faithful, he says, abstain at least from entertainment and amuse- 
ment, however lawful. Let those who are in easier circumstances de- 
duct also something voluntarily, in the spirit of Christian austerity, 
from the moderate measure of their usual manner of life, bestowing 
on the poor the proceeds of this retrenchment, since almsgiving is 
also an excellent means of satisfying Divine justice and drawing 
down Divine mercies. And let the poor, and all those who at this 
time are facing the hard trial of want of work and scarcity of food— 
let them in a like spirit of penance suffer with greater resignation 
the privations imposed on them by these hard times and the state 
of society which Divine Providence, in an inscrutable, but ever- 
loving plan, has assigned to them. 

Such the main lines of the Pope’s pronouncement. The leading 
thinkers of the Roman Church are nearly always interesting. They 
have a habit of thought and a motive that derives from one of the 
best elements in human nature. During the course of the depres- 
sion through which the world is now passing the Pope has pleased 
many people by what he has said about the essentially conflicting 
nature of Church and State, in other words about the conflict 
between the spirit and the intellect. There are many people who 
agree that the intellect is the root of much evil. Politics, economics, 
finance are of the intellect. But the puzzling thing in the Pope’s 
latest essay is his horror, in the one part, of what he regards as an 

evil,’ and his more spiritual acceptance in another part of the 
same thing, which he now regards as the Divine Providence of 
“an inscrutable but ever-loving plan.’? These matters of slumps 
and booms are as metaphysical as every other human form of 
activity. The Pope’s own distrust of the intellect should surely bid 
him not rely on his intellect to understand the mysteries of political 
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and economic distress. ‘The question that presents itself to 
experienced people is the simple old question: What is “ evil’’; 
could there be good without “ evil,’? booms without slumps; and is 
one’s belief in God really compatible with a horror of the apparently 
bad things in life? At any rate some people believe that the Pope’s 
prescription of ‘‘ prayer and fasting ”’ is essentially the same as the 
ordinary sufferer’s belief in patience and long suffering as his best 
defence against adversity, without worrying as to what it is all 


about. 


Tue CHAIN oF DEBTS. 

It was at the end of May that the first news was made known 
of a projected world conference about economic problems. It had 
been preceded by some typically nonsensical formalities about the 
Hoover year that was nearing its end. In the last week of May 
an unofficial statement was published, out of its context, that the 
British Government had signed an agreement to refund to the 
United States the arrears of payment on the British debt to the 
United States which had been suspended by the Hoover mora- 
torium. Such a statement caused some surprise and some misgiving 
to those people who did not understand what it meant. It meant 
little. As Sir John Simon was constrained to explain in the House 
of Commons on May 25th, the step taken had been merely formal. 
*““T am glad,’’ he said, “‘ to have this opportunity to clear up the 
facts which seem to have given rise to considerable misunderstand- 
ing. Under President Hoover’s proposal all inter-Governmental 
payments in respect of reparation and war debts were suspended 
for the period July ist, 1931, to June 30th, 1932. It was agreed at 
the London Conference, held in August last, that the amounts 
so suspended should be paid by means of ten equal annuities as 
from July Ist, 1933, with interest. Protocols were signed at the 
London Conference providing for the payment on the above lines 
of the amounts suspended in respect of German _ repara- 
tion payments and war debts to tis country. The United States 
Governmen‘* _—_ tly _ requested His Majesty’s Government, and 
other Govern: ‘uts concerned, to sign agreements regarding the 
amounts suspended in respect of their war debts to the United States 
Government, and instructions have been sent to His Majesty’s 
Ambassador at Washington to complete and sign the agreement 
relating to the British war debt. The House will realise, therefore, 
that this is a formal step necessary in order to give legal effect to 
President Hoover’s proposal and implies no decision on any ques- 
tion of principle.’’ The really interesting aspect of the matter was 
the gaunt mentality which bade Washington at such a moment 
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to request the formal completion of a juridical commitment which 
had lost all practical value. : 

The more practical news was issued officially in Washington on 
May 31st, thus: ‘‘ The United States Government has responded 
favourably to the inquiry of Great Britain as to whether the 
United States will participate in an international economic confer- 
ence to consider methods for the stabilisation of world commodity 
prices. The State Department has issued a statement saying that 
the American Government has replied through Mr. Mellon that it 
feels that the early convocation of such a conference might be of 
real value, adding that it understands that the British Government 
is also approaching France, Italy and other Powers on the same 
subject.”’ 

Sir John Simon on the following day made a fuller disclosure of 
what had taken place. The-consideration that gave rise to the 
British proposal was that by its terms of reference the Lausanne 
Conference would be divided into two parts, the business of the 
first being to discuss reparation, and of the second to discuss 
measures for solving the economic and financial problems which 
have caused, and may prolong, the world crisis. As it was probable 
that the United States would not send representatives to the second 
part of the Lausanne Conference, and as it was manifestly absurd 
to expect the Lausanne Conference, in the absence of the United 
States representatives, to solve any such problem, the British 
Government took the excellent initiative of suggesting that a really 
representative world conference should meet in the autumn. 

The initial exchanges between London and Washington on that 
matter were informal and verbal. They were also a little muddled. 
On June 2nd, for example, it was put about by the official spokes- 
man in Washington that the United States Government was wholly 
willing to take part in a “‘ second phase ’’ or an ‘‘ adjourned meet- 
ing ’’ of the Lausanne Conference on two conditions : one, that the 
meeting be held elsewhere than in Lausanne, two, that the subject 
of war debts and reparation be excluded from the agenda. What 
did that mean? Did it mean that the United States wanted two 
conferences in the autumn; and did it mean that the United States 
Government really contemplated a discussion on the elementary 
causes of world distress, while stipulating that the most obvious 
elementary cause be ignored? The ways of diplomacy often seem 
to be perversely bent upon ensuring that no problem shall be ever 
solved. The twin doubt created by the latest Washington announce- 
ment was clearly as baffling to Mr. Neville Chamberlain as to 
everybody else. He made a speech at Harrogate on June 2nd, which 
was useful both in suggesting the desirability that Washington’s 
purpose be clarified and in expressing the already clear purpose of 
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the British Government. ‘If,’ he said, ‘‘ it turns out that the 
United States are willing to send a representative to attend either 
an adjourned meeting of the Lausanne Conference, or a separate 
conference to take the place of the Lausanne Conference, I should 
welcome it most heartily. But I am sure that such a conference 
should have the widest possible terms of reference, because it is 
exceedingly difficult to separate the factors from one another and 
say that any of them can be dealt with successfully while the others 
are ignored. Monetary policy is only one of the factors. To obtain 
relief a monetary policy must be accompanied by a renewal of 
confidence, and a renewal of confidence is bound up with the solution 
of such difficulties as reparations, war debts, excessive tariffs, 
quotas, and other restrictions on trade. The Lausanne Conference 
will, I hope, ease the way to a final settlement of reparations and 
inter-Allied war debts. But that cannot suffice. It is the first step, 
but it must immediately be followed by examination of the wider 
problems I have mentioned.”’ 

The international situation that met the eye in the middle of June 
1932 in some ways recalled the situation of April and May 1922. 
At Genoa ten years ago there assembled a great international con- 
ference. It met in the slump conditions that had started in 1920. 
Its object was to consider ways and means of removing the then 
prominent political, economic and financial obstacles to world pros- 
perity. So far as finance and economics were concerned, a series of 
resolutions were passed which embodied an excellent doctrine; but 
which thereafter were all steadily and totally ignored by the 
Governments whose delegates had framed them. ‘The main political 
question was whether the countries which regarded themselves as 
respectable should enter into relations with Russia. ‘The respectable 
countries could not agree among themselves ; but Germany made a 
separate treaty with Russia (the Rapallo Treaty, signed on April 
16th) whereby those two countries agreed that they should do on 
their own account what the other countries could not agree to do 
on any account. “They cancelled each other’s political debts and 
restarted diplomatic relations. The interesting reflection is that 
in spite of the discord, political, economic and financial, which was 
the only practical result achieved by the thirty-odd Governments 
after six weeks of conference at Genoa, the world blandly began 
a boom period in finance and economics which was destined to last 
six years. ‘The politicians, who had quarrelled with each other 
instead of helping each other, certainly did not produce the boom ; 
but they could not prevent the boom that was due. The United 
States was not represented at Genoa : but the United States was not 
prominently concerned in the 1920-2 slump or its problems. In June 
1932 the forces of world diplomacy, including those of the United 
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States, are massing for another great conference of which the object 
will be to agree about doing what obviously needs to be done if the 
world is to be saved from its troubles : item, the all-round cancella- 
tion of political war debt ; the institution of a system of co-operation 
between the chief Central Banks of the world whereby gold shall 
be given a chance of performing its appointed function as a standard 
of exchange ; the abandonment of a tariff war in which the countries 
try to kill each other’s trade and succeed in doing so. All the argu- 
ments bid the Governments do the obviously sensible thing when 
they meet in conference in the autumn. All the precedents suggest 
that they are likely not to do so, but that the boom will come none 
the less. 
GEORGE GLASGOW. 
June 15th, 1932. 
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Law ’”’; ‘‘ Ninepenny Novels ’”’; ‘‘ Shades of the Prison 
House ’”’; ‘‘ St. John of the es her fre 134 


PRINCE BULOW’S MEMOIRS.* 


The third volume of Prince Biilow’s Memoirs covers the decade 
between his fall in rg09 and the signing of the Treaty of Versailles 
in 1919. The same disagreeable qualities that marked the com- 
placent narrative of his twelve years of power disfigure his 
presentation of the work of his successors. While he was in 
command, he asks us to believe, Germany was successfully and 
prudently governed, so far as the interventions of an impulsive 
Kaiser did not from time to time queer the pitch. When his 
guiding hand was withdrawn one costly error followed another, 
till a peace-loving country and a peace-loving Government 
blundered into the world-war, defeat and revolution. Biilow is 
largely justified in his estimate of the insufficiency of Bethmann 
for his high post and of the mediocrity of some of his colleagues ; 
but it is only fair to them to remember that the situation 
bequeathed by Biilow himself was about as bad as it could be. 
England was deeply estranged, the Bosnian crisis had tightened 
the bonds of the Triple Entente, and Italy was only a member 
of the Triple Alliance in name. Biilow assures us that, if he 
had remained in power, he would have prevented the war by 
holding Austria back; but as he followed her lead in the annexa- 
tion of Bosnia in 1908, we cannot be sure that he would have 
proved firmer in I914. 

*Putnam. London and New York. 
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The most exciting part of his story is that which describes his 
mission to Rome in the first winter of the war, in a vain endeavour 
to keep Italy from attacking her partners of the Triple Alliance. 
Since Salandra has revealed that his resolve to intervene dates 
from the battle of the Marne, it is clear that neither Biilow nor any 
other emissary of the Central Powers could have averted the blow. 
It was his last taste of official life, for his attempts to regain 
the Chancellorship on the fall of Bethmann in 1917 were ship- 
wrecked on the antagonism of the Kaiser, still smarting under 
his handling of the Daily Telegraph incident, and the hostility 
of Vienna, still resentful of the sacrifices offered at her expense 
during the mission to Rome. Many of the individuals selected 
for attack in these scintillating pages have defended themselves 
in a large co-operative volume edited by Thimme entitled Front 
wider Biilow, and Baron Macchio, the Austrian Ambassador in 
Rome, has published a detailed rejoinder in his interesting book 
Wahrheit. Now that Bilow’s narrative has been subjected to 
minute investigation from many sides, it is unfortunately clear 
that he is an exceptionally untrustworthy guide, and that he has 
damaged his own reputation more than that of any of the foes 
whom he attacks. Yet, when all is said, no one can deny that 
the book is of surpassing interest, and that it will be diligently 
studied so long as men take an interest in the decline of Imperial 
Germany and the swaying fortunes of the world war. 


* * * 


PIONEERS OF ENGLISH LEARNING] 


The beginnings of scholarship in England is a subject which 
requires not only a fund of exact scholarship but wide research 
in early documents, and Mr. Thomas Allison, who has written 
at length on the history of English religious life in the eighth 
century, is well qualified to describe the work of the pioneers 
of English learning. One of the great mysteries is to discover 
some links, if links there be, in the period between the Roman 
abandonment of Britain in A.D. 407 and the arrival of Augustine, 
the first Archbishop of Canterbury, in 597 charged with the task 
of bringing the British Church within the Roman ecclesiastical 
organisation. ‘The Christian faith had established itself in Kent 
long before the Roman withdrawal. Before the coming of 
Augustine, according to the Acta of S. Tigurnath, the British 
monastery at Whitherne (Candida Casa) was frequented by the 
Irish for instruction nearly two hundred years before its creation 


* Pioneers of English Learning. By Thomas Allison. Basil Blackwell : 
Oxford. 
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as an episcopal see in the eighth century. Bede, who records 
this creation, also records that in a.p. 630 Sigbert, the King of 
the East Angles, who was acquainted with Gallic culture, founded 
a school or schools—the plural is used by William of Malmesbury 
and Florence of Huntingdon—probably at the episcopal city of 
Dunwich. The see was filled by Bishop Felix, a Burgundian, 
whom Sigbert called to him from Kent. Bede uses the remarkable 
phrase that Felix furnished the boys ‘‘ with masters and teachers 
after the manner of the people of Kent’? (juxta morem 
Cantuarorum). Now Augustine only landed in a.p. 597, and in 
the space of thirty years could not have established a custom. 
In fact it was not until the year 668 that the Archbishop Theodore 
of Tarsus and the Abbot Adrian founded the famous schools at 
Canterbury in connection with the monastery of St. Peter where 
Aldhelm and John of Beverley (the teacher of Bede) were educated. 
The schools at Dunwich were much older and represented a 
combination of Irish, Kentish and Gallic learning. Mr. Allison 
feels the difficulty of dating the earliest Kentish schools, they 
““must have been founded in the early days of English 
Christianity.’? That would mean that they were Roman schools, 
and the conquest by the Saxons had not destroyed the means of 
culture. If this is so, then the city of Canterbury survived the 
invasion. Now we know that the educational edict of the Emperor 
Gratian of the year A.D. 376 was enforced by Ausonius and applied 
to Britain. That Edict was almost certainly the origin of the 
educational custom of Kent. 

Mr. Allison in his somewhat restricted pages does not mention 
Ausonius, who lived in Gaul during the greater part of the fourth 
century first as a professor of grammar and rhetoric and then 
as the Prefectus Galliarum, an office to which he was appointed 
by his pupil Gratian. Ausonius was a scholar as well as a great 
literary man and teacher, and he probably inspired the educational 
Edict of Gratian which applied to Gaul, Spain and the southern 
parts of Britain. This Edict provided for the appointment of 
teachers of rhetoric and of the Greek and Latin grammar in the 
principal cities of his prefecture including southern Britain. This 
Kentish movement made possible the later work of Theodore and 
Adrian and the survival of Greek as well as Latin. An examina- 
tion of the earliest English Psalters and Books of Antiphons show 
that Greek was in use in parts of the Church services up to the 
date of the Norman Conquest. The Psalter of King Ethelstan 
contains the Litany of the Saints, the Paternoster and the 
Apostles’ Creed in Greek. Bede calls Latin ‘‘ the vernacular.”’ 
Indeed in the second half of the eighth century England seems 
to have been the centre of European learning and Alcuin boasted 
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of the learned men and the noble libraries of England. In this 
century Hebrew words were used with a full knowledge of their 
meaning and origin. 

It is in this period that Mr. Allison finds the pioneers of 
English learning, centring round, as it were, the personality of 
Bede, who was born in 672, and died in a.p. 735. The vast 
learning of this northern scholar is apt to overshadow that of 
other men and, as Mr. Allison says, this is unfortunate. It 
would not have pleased Bede, who gives ‘‘ generous recognition ”’ 
to their learning. In Kent Theodore and Adrian added lustre 
to the schools of that kingdom. ‘Theodore died in 690 and 
Adrian in 710 when Bede was at the height of his learning. In 
Kent a succession of scholars such as Albinus at Canterbury and 
Tobias at Rochester, Archbishop Brihtwald and Patta of 
Rochester (a Master of Church Music) carried on the great 
tradition. In the north Benedict Biscop, the founder of the 
double monastery of Wearmouth and Jarrow, created what Bede 
—his pupil—calls ‘‘a most noble and copious library.’’. That 
library, supplemented by his successor Ceolfrid, included three 
copies of the Vulgate translation. One of these now lies in the 
Laurentian Library at Florence, the Codex Amiatinus, which 
the aged Ceolfrid had taken with him in that pilgrimage to Rome 
that was ended by his death at Langres. His successor 
Hwaetbert was worthy of him. ‘‘ These three men helped to 
establish and confirm a tradition of the union of piety and learn- 
ing. With their names we should couple that of the founder’s 
co-abbot at Wearmouth, the saintly and learned Sigfrid.’’ 

Mr. Allison deals with the Bishops of York : Wilfrid, who had 
both Celtic and Roman training and was a great lover of letters, 
Egbert (the friend of Bede) some of whose writings survive; with 
the Bishops of Lindisfarne, Hexham and Whitherne, such as the 
famous Cuthbert, Eadfrid, who wrote with his own hand in honour 
of Cuthbert the exquisite Lindisfarne Gospels now in the British 
Museum, Acca (who induced Bede to write his exposition of St. 
Luke’s Gospel); and with the English students in Ireland who 
did good work in the eighth century. Aldfrid and Ceolwulf, kings 
of Northumbria, were men of literary importance, the first because 
of his great learning and the second for his real interest in learn- 
ing. Ceolwulf resigned his throne in 737, a time when learning 
began to suffer a temporary decline. Mr. Allison says that 
the Seventh Canon of the famous Council of Clovesho in 747 
“is very emphatic on the decline of monastic learning and exhorts 
bishops, abbots and abbesses to bestir themselves with a view 
to its revival.’ The tradition of Hilda the Abbess of Whitby 
was in danger of being forgotten. She died in 680 and the age 
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of Bede followed and the peaceful reign of the great Aldfrid, but 
with the middle of the century a decline was certain owing to 
political causes. Yet at York learning rapidly revived and 
the metropolitan city replaced Jarrow as the home of English 
culture. Alcuin, born in 735 and dying in the service of 
Charlemagne in 804, was significant of the standing of York. 
Alcuin gave the learning of England to the vast empire of Charles 
the Great. Other names there are: Aldhelm and Boniface, who 
adorned the kingdom of Wessex, Tatwin of Mercia, possibly 
Erconwald, the Essex Bishop whose seat was in London. Learning 
survived in various forms even in harsh days and we know enough 
from Mr. Allison’s book to realise that both men‘and women 
_were among the scholars who carried on the tradition of Imperial 
and Papal Rome. It is a very interesting book and one that 
must make the reader be proud that in dark days scholarship 
never died out. ‘The pioneers were great men and women and 
never despaired of the kingdom of letters. 
J..E. G. pe M: 


* * * 


LORD ERSKINE.* 


A careful and just study of the public life of Thomas Erskine 
is needed. It is true that there is a considerable literature gathered 
round the name of this famous advocate, including editions of his 
speeches, but the most recent account of his work is half a century 
old and it is time that students of law and politics who are working 
at legal learning as it appeared a hundred and fifty years ago 
should have an account divorced from contemporary praise or 
blame. This Mr. J. A. Lovat-Fraser has given us in his admir- 
able volume which perhaps has only one weakness, if it be a weak- 
ness, that it does not admit Lord Erskine’s qualities as a pure 
lawyer when sitting as Lord Chancellor. 

Thomas Erskine was born in Edinburgh in 1749, the youngest 
of the three sons of the Earl of Buchan. His mother was Agnes 
Steuart, the grand-daughter of Sir James Steuart of Goodtrees, 
Lord Advocate under William III, a fine lawyer and an unpleasant 
person. She was a woman of great ability. In 1764 Thomas 
Erskine was placed in the Navy, and in 1768 secured a commission 
in the First Royal Regiment of Foot and went with his wife (he 
married in 1770) to Minorca with his regiment. He sold his com- 
mission in 1772, went to Cambridge (where he received an honorary 
degree in 1778), was called to the Bar in 1778 by Lincoln’s Inn and 
immediately made his mark by his remarkable defence of Thomas 


* Erskine. By J. A. Lovat-Fraser, M.P. Cambridge : at the University Press. 
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Baillie, the Lieutenant-Governor of Greenwich Hospital, who was 
being persecuted by Lord Sandwich, the First Lord of the 
Admiralty. Erskine probably secured the brief on account of his 
earlier connection with the Navy. The effect of his daring attack 
on a great member of the Government was, as Mr. Lovat-Fraser 
says, ‘electrical,’ and his future at the Bar was assured. His 
speech for Lord George Gordon on his trial for high treason in 
1781 was as effective: ‘‘ the merit of the speech lies not in its 
eloquence so much as in the close texture of the argument.’’ The 
acquittal was approved even by Dr. Johnson. Kenyon had led the 
defence, but the merit of the acquittal was clearly Erskine’s as 
Kenyon generously admitted. His rise was rapid indeed and he 
gained, through his fellow countrymen Lord Loughborough and 
Lord Mansfield, a silk gown before he had been five years at the 
Bar. His position was so great that not only did he obtain a seat in 
Parliament, but obtained the post of Lord Advocate for his elder 
brother, Henry. 

In the House of Commons Erskine apparently did not come up 
to the standard of his forensic eloquence. Much was expected of 
him, and the younger Pitt himself at first regarded him as a 
formidable opponent. Wraxall said that he appeared in his first 
speech ‘‘ to exhibit shining powers of declamation.’’ Mr. Lovat- 
Fraser is, however, convinced that Erskine was overawed by Pitt 
from the first : 


The august presence of Pitt, his commanding tone, his sar- 
castic invective and piercing irony, his stately self-reliance, his 
austere morality and ‘‘ his imperial tenacity of self-esteem,’’ to 
use Lord Lytton’s phrase, overpowered the sensitive, emotional, 


and impressionable Erskine. . . . The Duke of Wellington said 
that Pitt exercised over Erskine ‘“‘a great ascendancy—the 
ascendancy of terror.’ . . . “I’ll tell you how it happens, 


Erskine,’’ said Sheridan, ‘‘ you are afraid of Pitt, and that is 
the flabby part of your character.’’ 


Yet, in fact, Erskine had led Pitt in several important cases at the 
Bar and whatever opinion Pitt had of Erskine’s legal merits— 
Brougham hints it was not too high—Erskine on several occasions 
boldly attacked Pitt in the House of Commons and he denounced 
in 1784 Pitt’s India Bill. There must be another side to Erskine’s 
alleged failure in the House of Commons. We have seen the 
opinion of Wraxall. The opinion of Sir James Scarlett (who 
became Lord Abinger and Lord Chief Baron of the Exchequer) 
is still more important. It is printed in an appendix to this book. 
Sir James Scarlett says : 


Possessing these rare qualities, it may be asked how it hap- 
pened that Erskine had comparatively so little success in the 
House of Commons? Certain it is that neither Mr. Pitt, nor 
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Mr. Fox, nor Mr. Sheridan, nor one who was inferior to none 
who preceded him, Mr. Canning, ever excited a tear in my 
eye or a strong movement of passion in the House of Commons. 
Whereas I have known the whole audience dissolved in tears at a 
speech of Erskine’s, and many eager to press around him, and 
as it were to kiss the hem of his garment. My opinion is that 
if Erskine had in early life made the House of Commons his 
arena for oratory, if he had bent his mind on politics and 
bestowed his studies on the best mode of speaking in that 
assembly he would have taken incomparably the first rank. : 
But though I admit that Erskine’s success in the House of 
Commons was not equal to his reputation at the Bar, for in 
that he surpassed all other men, I am far from conceding that he 
had not very great success. I have heard him seVeral times, 
when he spoke second only to Pitt and Fox, and commanded 
the profoundest attention. 


This generous estimate must be reckoned with since Scarlett was, 
as Mr. Lovat-Fraser says, ‘‘ an advocate of supreme excellence.’’ 
Scarlett’s criticism was undoubtedly right. Erskine took no real 
interest in politics though he had profound interest in constitu- 
tional questions. Erskine, as a Whig, could not defend Warren 
Hastings and he bitterly regretted that he could not deal with 
Edmund Burke. Indeed he said ‘‘in Westminster Hall I could 
have smote this antagonist hip and thigh.’’ But he defended 
Stockdale, the publisher, in 1789, who had written a pamphlet in 
defence of Warren Hastings, in a wonderful oration which Lord 
Brougham thought the finest of all Erskine’s speeches. 

There can be no doubt from contemporary evidence that Erskine 
was an orator of unique gifts who did not rely upon a mere maze 
of words or upon the ordinary or even the extraordinary arts of a 
fine speaker. The finish of his oratory as well as the imagery 
and declamation was, indeed, of an almost overwhelming quality, 
but it was dominated by logical form, a fine knowledge of law, 
and an almost infinite knowledge of human nature. He was 
entirely fearless and did not hesitate to defend persons who, as in 
the Treason Trials of 1794, represented causes that were not popu- 
lar in England. Yet the acquittal of John Horne Tooke and the 
other persons charged in 1794 awakened London to an orgy of 
enthusiasm. In April 1800 he defended James Hadfield, the soldier 
who had tried to assassinate the King, and by his grasp of the rela- 
tion of insanity to crime he added a volume of learning to the 
subject which has value still. Mr. Lovat-Fraser’s account of 
Erskine’s gifts as an advocate should be read by every young 
lawyer. He was, as were Mansfield and Lyndhurst, a master of the 
opening statement, of the examination in chief, of cross-examina- 
tion and re-examination. He never (especially in cross-examination) 
said, or asked for, a word too much. It is not true that he domi- 
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nated either Lord Mansfield or Lord Kenyon, for they were very 
great men and certainly greater lawyers than Erskine, but both 
of these great judges estimated Erskine at the full and Erskine 
knew that they were his masters. It is common praise to liken 
Erskine to Cicero and that there were considerable resemblances 
in method is plain, but there were many differences in character 
and, though it is impossible to compare the men by their speeches— — 
when comparison is possible the artificiality of Cicero stands out 
and the disingenuousness of Erskine—their habits of mind were 
very different. Nor were the tribunals comparable. Erskine is a 
modern orator and a modern thinker though he has been dead more 
than a hundred years. That there were many weaknesses in his 
character is apparent from this judicial survey of his life, but his 
generosity of mind and heart covered a multitude of faults. His 
old enemy Burke, who was more generous than Pitt, knew this 
well, and the two men were reconciled at the last. 


J. E. G. DE M. 


* * * 


THE ESSENTIAL SHAKESPEARE.* 


There can be few who could fail to appreciate Professor J. Dover 
Wilson’s latest work on Shakespeare, The Essential Shakespeare 
as he terms it. In his preface the author doubts whether the 
word essential will be understood. It is certainly better than a 
credible Shakespeare, which he says he might have used. All 
who know and love Shakespeare believe in him, so his credibility 
is established. 

According to Professor Dover Wilson the portrait in Stratford 
Church is the head and front of the campaign against ‘‘ The man 
of Stratford’’ as being William Shakespeare, the poet and 
dramatist. Professor Wilson doubts the authenticity of the 
Stratford bust, from which “‘ after much gazing,’”’ Sir Sidney Lee 
built up his famous work, The Life of William Shakespeare. The 
frontispiece of this biography is ‘‘ a reproduction of a beautiful 
portrait now hanging in the Rylands Library at Manchester, of 
a young man of Shakespeare’s time,’’ an exact contemporary, in 
which there are similarities, especially in the great forehead, to 
other more or less accepted portraits of the poet. Otherwise there 
is no link with the poet, although it has been claimed as a genuine 
portrait. After a little, or much gazing by Professor Wilson 
he feels irresistibly drawn to the same conclusion, without any 
substantial evidence. The known facts of Shakespeare’s life are 
so few, that it may be allowable for imagination to paint the 
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; portrait, which may be neither revealed in marble at Stratford 
nor in canvas at Manchester. 

Shakespeare, like Amos, was not a prophet’s son, but the call 
came to him to leave the countryside and mix with men and 
matters, and, by his mastery of dramatic art both in writing and 
_ acting, to hold the mirror up to nature, and by so doing to win 
the hearts of men, from his patrons to the groundlings. ‘That was 
his essentiality. All poets are seers, and Shakespeare’s gift 
of transmuting vision into form, won him immortality. In his 
conception of character he saw right through the deeds of men. 
That was the skeleton upon which he worked, line upon line, till 
the model stood forth in weakness or in power: the weakness 
of a Macbeth which turned a brave soldier into a miserable coward 
and a murderer, or the power of love which held all things cheap, 
even life itself, and never failed, as in that poem of love Romeo and 
Juliet. 

Professor Dover Wilson sketches Shakespeare’s career at 
Stratford from his birth, marriage, and the baptism of his 
children, to his death at Stratford, at the early age of fifty-two 
years, all gleaned from parish records of place and date. Our 
author scoffs at the extravagant notion of ‘“‘ the ill-educated 
butcher-boy ”’ “‘ all but destitute of polished accomplishments ”’ 
(Halliwell-Phillipps’ phrase) whose education stopped at thirteen, 
the assumption on which Sir Sidney Lee based his biography. In 
fact he was the son of well-to-do middle-class parents; his father 
held the office of bailiff or mayor of Stratford-on-Avon, and his 
mother was the daughter of a wealthy farmer. From whom Wil- 
liam inherited his genius is, at any rate at present, unknown— 
and (apart from the parish register) there is little light in con- 
nection with the earlier years to be found at Stratford with the 
exception of his falling out of favour with his townsfolk, and his 
departure for fresh, woods and pastures new. 

Professor Wilson writes with a flowing pen, his prose is pleasant 
to study and easy of assimilation, his analysis of plays and poetry, 
tragedy and comedy, kings and clowns, especially the unmatchable 
Falstaff (whom he, and the whole world loves, notwithstanding 
his sins and his humours) is most illuminating. One often 
wonders how Shakespeare could have let Falstaff fail at the end, 
and allowed him to suffer the indignity of dismissal by his late 
boon companion, ‘‘ Hal, sweet Hal.’? He should have died before- 
hand, not ‘‘hereafter.’”’ The author has a firm grasp both of 
the plays and the mysterious sonnets, of the times (admirably 
sketched in ‘‘ The Elizabethan Scene ’’) and of the evolution of 
Shakespeare’s genius. Was his work the outcome of his moods? 
Shakespeare had come to know, at any rate, that life and tragedy 
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were one: the comedy of life in the Dantesque sense. When the 
sun shone once more, to Stratford he returned, and wrote The 
Tempest, and this was followed by the great calm of peace and 
love. His books were put aside and with them the supernatural 
element which plays a great part in the tragedies and in The 
Tempest. 

Shakespeare used the supernatural because the belief in it was 
as current then as now, and it plays some part in Holy Writ 
(always portending evil in the case of ghosts or witches), but he 
used it not as a personal creed as Professor Dover Wilson seems to 
imply. Creed was not Shakespeare’s métier. He seldom wrote 
as a partisan. ‘‘ The spacious times of great Elizabeth ’’ were 
not to be narrowed by a party spirit in creations which, as it has 
proved, were to be for all time. Great events crowded one on 
another in Shakespeare’s short life. ‘The defeat of the Spanish 
Armada; the changes in Church and State in consequence of the 
Reformation where party strife ran high; the Renaissance (of 
which Shakespeare formed a part); the discovery of the New 
World; the trading with India; rebellion in Ireland. All these 
movements were best avoided or only dealt with as occasion 
demanded. ‘The drama was for all men, not for party, and 
Shakespeare knew his audience. ‘The pure poetry of Shakespeare 
appeals to Professor Wilson as it did to Keats, and he adjudges 
that poet a place near to our great dramatist. Be that as it may, 
Shakespeare will ever stand alone in the hearts of his countrymen 
both at home and overseas. 


S. DE M. 


THE .NATURE.OF THE UNIVERSES 


This is a book that should be very widely read, since it 
endeavours to put into the possession of any thinking person a 
guide to the theory of the physical universe which is now occupying 
the attention of the great physicists such as Professor Einstein, 
Professor Bohr and Sir Arthur Eddington. Professor Stanley 
Allen says that : 


The title of this book—Electrons and Waves—is meant to 
include the two concepts of particle and wave, which used to 
be regarded as forming an antithesis fundamental in all physical 
theory. But the title is meant also to suggest the possibility 
of a relationship between these ‘‘ complementary ”’ ideas, such 
as envisaged in the ‘‘ wavicles’’ of Eddington. Most books 
dealing with modern physics fall into one of two classes. They 
are either of a popular character and avoid all technical diffi- 


* Electrons and Waves: An Introduction to Atomic Physics. By H 
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culties, or they are serious works demanding previous scientific 
knowledge and considerable mathematical equipment. In 
writing this book I have attempted to follow the middle course, 
and though the task has been difficult, I am not without hope that 
the result may prove satisfactory to the layman and perhaps 
afford new light even to the expert. . . . Mathematical symbols 
have not been entirely eliminated, but their use has been reduced 
to a minimum, and only the simplest algebraic equations have 
been employed. The non-mathematical reader will probably 
be able to understand the gist of the argument while taking 
the mathematical result for granted. 


It is certainly true that the really intelligent layman takes great 
interest in both philosophy and the admitted results of great 
mathematical propositions such as the Newtonian laws. ‘This 
general interest was seen in fact when Professor Einstein’s intense 
mathematical investigations into the theory of relativity showed 
that the Newtonian laws based upon a rigid system were for 
practical purposes not accurate. Sir Isaac Newton had foreseen 
this but did not foresee that the error would ever become a practical 
one. Yet that error had to be corrected in the new theory of 
atomic physics. Sooner or later thinking men and women must 
demand to know the facts and arguments that underlie the present 
theory of the physical universe, and it will not be an answer that 
no one can understand the theory who has not attained a first-class 
in the second part of the Mathematical Tripos at Cambridge or 
some equivalent examination. ‘The structure of the universe can, 
it is true, only be arrived at by men and women who have had 
such a training, but when the structure is disclosed it seems reason- 
able to suppose that the knowledge cannot be restricted to a certain 
very small section of the human race. Professor Allen’s book 
is a first attempt to make the incomplete theory tolerably clear 
to those who believe that there is at any rate a modicum of what is 
known as common sense in the mind of the Creator of the Universe. 

The author of this book necessarily takes the historical method 
as the only method by which he can make his ideas clear. He 
shows that atomicity was the basis of physics from Greek times 
onwards and that the theory of numbers is related to the theory 
of space. The seventeenth-century mathematicians regarded the 
whole material universe as a continuity and the laws of chemistry 
began to give quantitative form to the atomic theory. The dis- 
coveries of Dalton at the beginning of the nineteenth century led 
a century later to experimental proof of the physical existence 
of atomic and electronic particles. The description of these proofs 
is one of the most remarkable aspects of Professor Allen’s remark- 
able book. ‘The ancient atomic hypothesis is now a well-founded 
scientific theory. .The ‘‘ indivisible’? atom of matter is not 
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indivisible at all. Sir Oliver Lodge says ‘‘ all atoms—atoms 
of all sorts of substances—are built up of the same thing,” an 
electric thing, ae electric atom called by Johnstone Stoney in 1891 

‘ the electron.’ 

To-day we call the negative electric unit ‘“‘ the electron,’ and 
use the word ‘‘ proton ’’ for the unit of positive cliarge. The 
quantum is the discovery of the present century, an atom of Action. 
The guantum endeavours to make clear the action of the electric 
atom. By Rayleigh’s law dealing with radiation the energy should 
be the greater the smaller the wavelength of the radiation and 
this conflicts with experience. Professor Max Planck, of the 
University of Berlin, in order to overcome this difficulty 


9 


assumed the existence of vibrators of frequency v, which could 
possess energies only of amount hy, a hy, 3 hy,. . . and no other. 
Thus he introduced the hypothesis of energy quanta. Accord- 
ing to this hypothesis, radiant energy of any assigned frequency 
y can be emitted and absorbed only as an integral multiple of 
an element of energy, hv, where h is a constant of Nature, now 
known as Planck’s constant. We may feel some hesitation in 
speaking of an “‘atom’’ of energy, since the energy depends 
upon the frequency and the true constant is the factor h; but 
we may say that the radiation behaves as though it were done 
up in parcels or bundles, each parcel possessing an amount of 
energy, nhy (n integral), proportional to the frequency of the 
radiation considered. 


Dr. Einstein’s hypothesis as to the nature of light, announced 
first in 1905, solved certain questions. He adopted in a sense 
Newton’s corpuscular theory, but Professor Allen says that 
this hypothesis of light quanta ‘‘is inconsistent with the 
phenomena of interference and diffraction, which require some 
form of wave theory for their explanation.’’? More recent investiga- 
tions show serious difficulties in the quantum theory. In Dr. 
Schrodinger’s undulatory mechanics quantum numbers are 
accounted for in what may be called ‘‘ common sense ”’ or classical 
principles and the appearance of integers in the dynamical 
formule ceases to be mysterious. Any return to ‘‘ common 
sense’ is to be welcomed and the announcement by Professor 
Bohr that the particle and the wave are not contradictory but 
complementary is a comfort to the plain man. Dr. Bohr endeavours 
to relate the corpuscular theory and the wave theory. Is there 
an underlying unity or is there ‘‘ a certain element of pure chance 

. . In these elementary physical laws,’? as Dr. Jordan thinks? 
The plain man prefers to side with Francis Bacon and hold that 
there is no chance anywhere. The mind of Bacon was, it is true, 
a philosophic practical mind and not a mathematical mind, bas 
he gave and Newton followed a lead which has been departed ‘fooad 
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in the latest battle between esoteric mathematicians. The 
“common sense’? man will believe that there is an underlying 
unity in a region where both philosophy and mathematics meet : 
Biologists, chemists, engineers and also philosophers, are 
looking to the physicist to give a clear pronouncement as to the 
nature of fundamental physical processes. At the present 
moment no clear unambiguous reply is possible. We are still 
at the stage in which exploration of scientific facts is needed, 
and, on the other hand, candid examination of the basic ideas 
in philosophy is required. One lesson at least is emphasised 
by the recent history of scientific thought, and that is the 
necessity for caution and modesty in our approach to these 
fundamental conceptions. We often find discarded theories 
reborn, and we may learn even from the mistakes of the leaders 
in science. 


The “‘ common-sense’? man and woman may well believe in the 
present state of our knowledge as to the fundamental physical laws 
that, underlying all the present acute conflicts and opinions, there 
exists a ‘‘common-sense’’ explanation to which some future 
Newton will lead the way. In the seventeenth century Newton 
himself visualised in a sort of dream the transformations of light 
into bodies and bodies into light that have now been verified by 
actual experiment. It may be that on Newton’s lines of prophetic 
thought the Truth will be revealed and, as Professor Allen says 
(quoting from The Wisdom of Solomon), she is ‘‘ an unspotted 
mirror of the working of God.’’ Common sense, the belief in 
Purpose everywhere, will (we must comfort ourselves by the 
thought) in the long run obtain the victory in the wonderful minds 
of men. J. E. G. pe M. 


* * % 


A PLEA FOR INDIVIDUALISM.* 


In Honest Doubt or the Price of Politics Sir Ernest Benn has 
written a very severe criticism of our present economic and political 
system. At a time of almost universal depression the functions 
of criticism and analysis are important as preliminaries to recon- 
struction. With great lucidity Sir Ernest discusses many of the 
failings in the world in general and in this country in particular. 
The fact, moreover, that much of his criticism is generally accepted 
in no way detracts from its value. It is always valuable to be 
reminded of fundamental facts. In a world which is realising more 
and more the necessity for interdependence and co-operation, 
nations are building and increasing their tariff walls. Our 
industries are struggling to survive and yet we overburden them 
with taxation. Credit is frozen and the flow of money stagnant 


* Honest Doubt or the Price of Politics. Benn. 
VOL. Cxris: 9 
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at a time when industry needs it most. Sir Ernest argues that our 
troubles are due to government interference in the realm of private 
enterprise. ‘‘ Is it not true to say that we have allowed our public 
affairs to be based so completely upon Socialist philosophy that 
much of our legislation and taxation is designed, not only without 
reference to the interests or existence of the wealth-making class, 
but often with the deliberate intention of hampering and eventually 
destroying it.’? We must return to the age of laisser-faire and leave 
the whole conduct of our economic life in the hands of the business 
man. 

The Industrial Revolution performed nothing less than a 
miracle in that it took a people who were in a condition little 
better than savagery ... and lifted them right up to a 
condition near to that which we know to-day... the 
politicians, by their interference, stand charged with arresting 
a movement, which, had it been left alone, would years ago 
have produced a condition in this country in which there would 
have been wealth and comfort for all. It is absurd to suggest 
that our ancestors were inhuman monsters who would tolerate 
the abuses of child life commonly attributed to them by 
Socialist writers and speakers. 


Yet it was the extreme character of this individualism which 
has caused so great a reaction. If the average employer of the 
last century had provided for the health, culture and security 
of the wage earner, a great amount of State control could have 
been avoided. Moreover, at the present day, in any system the 
State is ultimately responsible for the economic well being of 
the people. In the United States where economic individualism 
has been allowed full play, it is becoming increasingly clear that 
the government will have to give the relief which the industries 
themselves cannot provide. 

Sir Ernest Benn also attacks the academic economist. Most 
people must agree when he declares that economics will ‘‘ rise in 
the intellectual scale when it remembers that it is a science, and 
that scientific status is incompatible with membership of a political 
party.”” The real duty of an economist is to “‘ study and record 
and compare.’’ He is a “ scientific investigator whose functions 
lie rather in the department of history.’? But surely the political 
economist is actively concerned in the work of economic regenera- 
tion. He is entitled to dissect and analyse the elements of our 
economic system and in so doing to discover the causes of the 
present depression. Having done this, like any other expert, he 
must advise as to the possible effect of future courses of conduct. 
The legislator is then competent to decide the question of policy. 

The sum of Sir Ernest Benn’s argument is to plead simply for 
the return of the extreme individualism of the industrial revolu- 
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tion. The business man alone is fit to discuss and decide upon 
questions of economic policy. Business men have 


made all the wealth which ever came into the world, and it 
was not until the opening years of this century that learning 
and education stooped to the level of ignorant folly and began 
to imagine that theory can ever be anything but a mild and 
secondary lubricant to experience. ...In the ideal world 

. . the economist will return to his cloisters and keep his 
records for the benefit of posterity, recognising that his business 
is rather that of historian than of tipster, and the politician 
will return to his appropriate and historic function of preserving 
the liberties of the people. 


To safeguard liberty is to prevent its exploitation. The State 
must always prevent the exploitation of liberty. 


SHORTER REVIEWS. 


The Life of Sir Michael Hicks Beach, by his daughter Lady 
Victoria,* is an admirable record of a crowded and useful career. 
She writes with affectionate pride, but she holds her emotions in 
control. ‘The veteran statesman would have wished it so, for he 
Was a man of exceptional reserve, never wearing his heart on his 
sleeve, respected and admired by all, but intimately known to few. 
Half a century of our history is revived in this story of the country 
gentleman and model landlord who, though caring nothing for place 
or fame, rose to the highest offices of the State: Colonial Secretary, 
Irish Secretary, President of the Board of Trade, Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, Leader of the House of Commons. Possessing neither 
genius nor marked originality, Hicks Beach was a man of rare 
ability, an indefatigable worker, a born administrator, a loyal 
colleague. ‘‘ Black Michael ’’ had a sharp tongue and was a formid- 
able foe. But he was adored by his family, and his kindliness of 
heart was known to those who worked with and under him, as we 
may learn from the vivid character sketch contributed by his Private 
Secretary, Sir Lawrence Guillemard. No man of his time strove 
harder, more unselfishly or more efficiently for the welfare of the 
community, and his services at the outbreak of the world war were 
beyond price. He loved thoroughness and hated vagueness or 
pretence. Among the celebrities of whom we hear most in these 
pages are Disraeli, Salisbury and Randolph Churchill. In the first 
volume there is nothing more interesting than the story of South 
Africa and Sir Bartle Frere, the most difficult and insubordinate 
of Proconsuls. ‘The second volume is dominated by problems of 
finance and tariffs. Hicks Beach remained a Free Trader, though 
he was prepared to try the possibility of beating down foreign tariffs 
by threats of retaliation. While remaining a convinced Conservative 
to the end, he never ceased to deplore the raising of the Protectionist 
flag in 1903, and the old Victorian watch-dog was shocked by the 
lavish expenditure of the new century. 

* Macmillan. Two vols. 
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The Civilisation of France,* by Ernst Robert Curtius, well 
deserved translation. The author was invited by his publisher to 
furnish a counterpart to the well-known work of Dibelius on England, 
and he defines his book as ‘“‘ an introduction to the understanding 
of French civilisation.’? ‘Though less than half the length of the 
treatise of Dibelius it is n0 less valuable, for the author combines 
very extensive knowledge of his subject with insight and sympathy. 
Less brilliant than Sieburg’s scintillating analysis Is God a French- 
man?, it is equally full of acute psychological observation. ‘‘ The 
soul of France knows nothing of Wanderlust,’ he writes in a 
thoughtful chapter entitled ‘‘ The Natural Basis’”’; “it has no 
longing for that which is distant and remote.’’ ‘This is a source 
of strength and cohesion, but it carries with it the danger of self- 
absorption. ‘‘ Sometimes France appears almost like a provincial 
form of existence apart from the life of Europe and the world.” 
To the Frenchman, he points out, France seems like a work of art. 
He quotes the revealing dictum of Michelet that England is an 
empire, Germany a country, France a person. Instructive chapters 
follow on history, literature, religion, education and Paris, in each 
case presented as a long process of development. The closing 
chapter, entitled ‘‘ The Main Elements,”’ carries further the search- 
ing analysis of the national character which is the main purpose 
and the main merit of the book. France, which superficial observers 
used to regard as radical and revolutionary, is the most conservative 
country in Europe. She thinks in terms of continuity, and feels 
the dignity of possessing an ancient civilisation. Barrés defined his 
ideal of nationalism as La terre et les morts. It is a good omen 
that such an intimate and appreciative description of French life 
and thought should be written by a German Professor only a decade 


after the war. 
* * * 


Wold Without End,+ by Mr. H. J. Massingham, is a book 
which all lovers of rural England will enjoy, for in it we are given 
a vivid picture of one of England’s most pleasant places—the 
Cotswolds. During his stay in one of its villages Mr. Massingham 
learned to love not only its every nook and cranny and every mood, 
but also its humble inhabitants whose comradeship and trust he 
wins. The book bristles with stories of these village worthies, many 
of whom indeed seem to belong to another age and make one realise 
how skin-deep only is this civilisation of ours when such men as 
Tommy Teapot and Charlie Withers live to tell the tale, and old 
customs exist whose roots seem ineradicable. When describing man, 
bird or beast Mr. Massingham is at his best, and nowhere more so 
than when he writes about his delightful sheep-dog Whisky, his 
sole companion. But sometimes a description is swamped by a 
welter of words, as when we read that ‘‘ an orchard without its lawn, 
such as they mostly are in Evesham vale, is like a heath without 
the whin, raspberries without cream, books without bindings.” 
Again the “ murmurations ”’ of streams, one of which runs ‘‘ grass- 
snakily ’’ along, definitely jar. Mr. Massingham has evidently lost 
his heart to the Cotswold Hills, for his rhapsodies are often those 
of a lover. The book touches on a variety of subjects—archeology, 


* Allen & Unwin. 
+ Cobden-Sanderson, 
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folk-lore, wild flowers and wild creatures, to mention but a very 
few. All are illumined by his kindly sentiment and deep love of 
oe care beautiful. Excellent photographs add to the charm of 
the nl 


* * * 


The title of Mr. W. G. Riddell’s first novel, Adventures of an 
Obscure Victorian,* is no preparation for his exciting reminiscences 
as a ship’s engineer. His experiences carried him to far parts of 
the world, but his stories are concerned with the people he met 
rather than with his ports of call. For this type of engineer has 
little spare time for shore amusements, and his adventures must 
be found in connection with his work. ‘The author considers that: 
“No writer of eminence, excepting Mr. Kipling, has done justice 
to the marine engineer. In some works of fiction he has appeared 
as a shadowy, oily figure, providing comic relief; but, so far as I 
know, only Mr. Kipling has written of engineers as they really are, 
or, rather, as they were thirty or forty years ago.’’ Mr. Riddell 
himself, however, has been very successful in describing that genera- 
tion of his profession, who, though now passing away, must have 
handed on the traditions of their own bold doggedness to work and 
duty. His experiences in a Finnish shipyard when Finland was still 
Russian would give the plot to an amazing story of adventure and 
intrigue. Perhaps the best character in the book is the redoubtable 
Mr. Gregg, who with his drink and his strong language has a 
pathetic side for all his valour. ‘‘ It’s no good saying I’m teetotal, 
for I’m not, but I can watch myself now, and if I don’t the wife 
will.’’ Mr. Riddell writes with a swing and neither his descriptions 
nor his tales lose anything in the telling. This volume is recom- 
mended by the Book Society. 


* * * 


Mr. Thomas D. Campbell, an American authority on mechanised 
farming, was invited in 1928 by the Soviet Government to go to Russia 
and to advise upon the management and operation of the new 
collectivised farms. In Russia: Market or Menace?+ he has published 
his experiences and also his views upon the Russian industrial revolu- 
tion with especial reference to agriculture. In his opinion, the 
expansion of Russian enterprise under the Five-Year Plan is making 
Russia into a great market for industrial goods. ‘‘ It is undoubtedly 
the greatest market in the world to-day for American goods.’’ More- 
over ‘‘ we can be big factors in the development and growth of that 
great country along our ideals of government, business and individual 
happiness.’? Mr. Campbell does not believe that the extreme form of 
Communism can survive in Russia. ‘The uniform wage, for example, 
has given place to payment by results, and in the collectivisation of 
farms private property is recognised in the personal belongings of 
the peasant. ‘‘ Russia is in a period of evolution rather than revolu- 
tion. My contact with the people has satisfied me that there will be 
many concessions made by the leaders, and it is doubtful that Com- 
munism as it is now practised in Russia will be in existence twelve 
years hence.’ The Soviet Government has “‘ adopted such an excellent 
educational programme to enlighten the people that Communism will 
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ultimately defeat itself.’’ Though primarily addressed to the American 
public, this little book may also appeal in some measure to the English- 
man. Mr. Campbell, during his stay in Russia, was a guest of the 
Government, and from the account he gives was mainly concerned 
with the model farms. Hence his knowledge of Russian life is some- 
what limited. 


NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


Dr. Susan Isaacs has written a valuable little book, ‘‘ The Children 
we teach; seven to eleven years,’’* for all who are interested in the 
individuality of children. Psychology is perhaps one of the most 
popular and hard-driven subjects of the times and is obviously of 
real importance. For that reason it is essential that those who teach 
students, and teachers themselves, should have a clear sane knowledge 
of the children’s outlook on life. So often the amateur psychologist 
wraps himself up in difficult terms and slight emotionalism without 
proper understanding of his goal. Dr. Isaacs is a specialist and writes 
with absolute simplicity, and illustrates her work from her own wide 
practical experience. ‘‘ It can be fully admitted that the most far- 
reaching book knowledge of psychology will not of itself ensure 
practical success in the classroom. ... Nevertheless, even a first-rate 
practical teacher can gain something from a study of children’s minds 
for their own sake, and from looking at the general facts of children’s 
thinking and feeling and doing, as these have been gathered together 
by the psychologist.’’ The chapters on mental ratio and differences are 
particularly interesting as they form the most difficult aspect of the 
subject to many students as well as to the general reader. The book 
is divided into four chapters or parts: 1, Introductory; 2, Individual 
Differences; 3, Social Development; 4, Intellectual Development; it is 
the outcome of twenty-four articles originally published in The 
Teacher's World. 

* * ae 

Dr. J. F. Worsley-Boden, in an extensive volume entitled ‘‘ Mis- 
chiefs of the Marriage Law: An Essay in Reform,’’+ deals with what 
he calls ‘ the undue influence of the ecclesiastical Canon Law upon 
the English Law and Practice of Divorce,’’ and states that the sub- 
title, ““ An Essay in Reform,” will ‘‘ thus imply as a practical con- 
clusion the need for a drastic limitation of that influence.’’ ‘The author 
considers that ‘‘ the abuses and injustices which are inseparable from 
the administration of the law to-day are traceable to its ecclesiastical 
origin,’’ that current reforms ‘‘ cannot be described as more than half- 
measures,”’ that the demand for a new reform of the law is the con- 
sidered judgment of responsible persons and the genuine desire of a - 
great multitude. Finally, Dr. Worsley-Boden’s book submits ‘‘ for 
the consideration of lawyers and laymen, a scheme of reform of the 
law in Matrimonial Causes, so liberal that no divorce can ultimately 
be prevented, but so carefully guarded that a desire for divorce on 
trivial grounds would commonly be deflected by consideration of time 
and trouble.’? But what if it is not deflected? Marriage is intended 
to be a lifelong institution. 


* University of London Press. 
+ Williams & Norgate. 
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A new account of the life of Sir Philip Sidney* is welcome, and the 
authoress (Mrs. KE. M. Denkinger) perhaps throws, in the very roman- 
ticism of her style, some new light on a life that began in sadness and 
finished, at the age only of thirty-one, on October 17th, 1586, after the 
battle of Zutphen, in sadness, to the real grief of Queen Elizabeth. 
Sidney’s last words were significant of the whole nobility of the man : 
““ Love my memory, cherish my friends; their faith to me may assure 
you they are honest. But above all govern your will and affections by 
the will and word of your Creator.’’ As the authoress writes, ‘ in that 
practical grasping age, his chivalrous spirit had a great and romantic 
appeal.’’ Perhaps Shakespeare himself saw the London obsequies on 
February 16th, 1587. 


* * * 


Mr. Charles Williams, a contemporary poet of great merit, has done 
what other poets have done—perhaps Matthew Arnold is the great 
modern exemplar—in producing a volume of critical essays} beginning 
with ‘‘A Note on Great Poetry,’’ an essay on Wordsworth based on the 
Prelude and entitled ‘‘ The Growth of a Poet’s Mind,’’ the sub-title 
of Wordsworth’s poem, a very long essay entitled ‘‘ The Cycle of 
Shakespeare,’’ and papers on Milton and Wordsworth. In the essay on 
“The Crisis in Lesser Poets’’ Mr. Williams writes astonishingly, 
“Arnold, I think, has not yet been sufficiently highly rated as a poet.”’ 
In fact, he is rated by many as one of the four or five outstanding poets 
of the nineteenth century : perhaps not so great or universal as Brown- 
ing or as spontaneous as Shelley, but perhaps in the same class with 
Wordsworth, Keats, Shelley, and Browning. 


* - * * 


Mr. Charles H. Harvey in ‘‘ Matthew Arnold: A Critic of the 
Victorian Period,’’{ has very usefully used the material in the exten- 
sive literature existing concerning Matthew Arnold to construct a 
picture of his great and critical mind. ‘‘As we recede from the last 


century, and its historical features become clearer, we see that 


Matthew Arnold, inside the Victorian era, was the Victorian critic. 
It is this internal view of the Victorians which is now presented to 
the reader.’’ Mr. Harvey gives an outline of Matthew Arnold’s life 
and some effective account of his work as a poet, as an educationist, 
as a literary and social critic, with an account of his views upon politics 


and religion. 
* * * 


A third, revised edition has been published of Professor Edward 
Jenks’ notable book entitled ‘‘ The Book of English Law ion (as at the 
end of the year 1931). The book was originally published in 1928 as the 
outcome of a project conceived by Lord Justice (now Lord) Atkins and 
Sir William Beveridge, the Director of the London School of Economics 
and Political Science. Professor Jenks was invited to occupy the 
Chair of English Law in the University of London, and it was an 
understanding that he should undertake a course on ‘‘ The Elements 
of English Law ’’ for the benefit (primarily) of laymen “‘ interested 
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in the place of Law in modern communities and its influence on econo- 
mic and social polity.’’ Lord Justice Atkins and Sir William Beveridge 
drew up the syllabus and the author has followed it in his lectures and 
in this admirable book. It is a clear and lucid treatise and tries to do 
what Blackstone did for an earlier stage of English Law almost two 
centuries ago. The fact that in four years three editions have been 
called for shows the interest that intelligent laymen have in Law intelli- 
gently treated. 
* * * 

Six more of Sir Ernest Benn’s ‘“‘ Ninepenny Novels ’’* have now 
appeared, and in their diversity of subject and treatment will appeal 
to many readers. ‘They are as follows: ‘‘ Love on the Adriatic,” by 
H. de Vere Stacpoole; ‘‘ Gentlemen in Waiting,’’ by Sydney Horler ; 
‘‘ Other Sheep,’’ by Alice Perrin; ‘‘ The Stag at Bay,’’ by Rachel 
Ferguson; ‘‘ Last Year’s Wife,’’ by Mrs. C. N. Williamson; and 
‘‘ Rverybody Pays,’’ by Stephen Graham. Mr. Horler’s exciting tale 
and Miss Ferguson’s description of the gradual economic fall of an 
ancient family are particularly good. With the approach of the holi- 
days this series of novels will be appreciated by all who like varied and 
new fiction for leisure days. 

* * * 


In ‘‘ Shades of the Prison House,’’+ an educated ex-convict, under 
the pseudonym of Stuart Wood, has endeavoured to write an account 
of his life largely spent in prison for the commission of many offences. 
He attempts to give an impartial account of the prison system and the 
effect it has upon the mentality and future conduct of the prisoner. He 
claims that in these respects the convict is the only person who can 
judge. ‘‘ The person who has never experienced penal treatment is, 
ipso facto, quite incapable of forming a reasoned opinion in the matter 
and is consequently swayed by preconceived ideas and prejudices.’’ 
He argues, from his own experience, that ‘‘ the fundamental problem 
of reclamation is not primarily a matter of prison treatment at all— 
though that is of tremendous importance—but what happens to the 
criminal on release. . . . So long as your criminal is ostracised by the 
so-called respectable elements of society . . . so long will the problem 
of recidivism remain insoluble.’’ This sounds a sincere book which may 
well be read by all interested in the reformation of prisoners. 


* * * 


In the Rede Lecture for r932 Professor E. Allison Peers, Professor 
of Spanish in the University of Liverpool, dealt with the career of Juan 
de Yepes (1542-91), the well-known Spanish mystic and poet, under 
the title St. John of the Crosst (he was canonised in 1726) and this 
lecture has now been published. Professor Peers’ aim ‘‘ is not to 
present St. John of the Cross purely and simply as an historical figure, 
but to interpret him in terms of the twentieth century—to show him 
as he may well be regarded by the world to-day—by that section of 
the world, that is to say, to which men of his type are naturally sym- 
pathetic.” The lecture is one of profound interest and reveals the sub- 
ject of the lecture as a great poet, a tireless ascetic and a mystical 
teacher of wide influence. 


* Benn. 
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